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NEWS 


FYNHE Yorkshire are still on strike. 

the Government and the Miners’ Federation made an 
agreement concerning piece-rates in all the coalfields; but 
Mr. Herbert Smith, the President of the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Federation, declared on Wednesday that the agreement did 
not bind Yorkshire. The Yorkshire coal-owners attempted 
to negotiate with him on the application of the formula devised 
by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Smillie. But as the formula 
would give the Yorkshire miner an advance of 11°8 per cent. 
in his wages when he had expected at least 14 per cent., Mr. 
Smith repudiated the agreement. The Miners’ Federation is 
apparently unable to control the Unions of which it is composed, 
Mr. Smillie is made to seem a less immoderate man than Mr. 
Smith. 


OF THE WEEK. 


miners 


A week ago 





If the Yorkshire strike did not mean great distress for hundreds 
of thousands of workmen in the steel and textile industries, 
and were not throwing the whole mechanism of industry out 
of gear, we could watch these ingenious tactics with some 
complaceney. As it is, Mr. Smith’s tardy announcement that 
his leader, Mr. Smillie, does not really speak for all the miners 
contirms the widespread suspicion that some kind of revolution 
is sought to be attained by means of these continuous strikes, 
in which the flimsiest grievances are deliberately magnified 
and the men are exhorted to insist on the last penny of their 
demands. Mr. Smillie, as we point out elsewhere, has it in 
his power to clear himself of any responsibility for such wicked 
designs by bringing an action for libel against the Duke of 
Northumberland, who has publicly charged him with promoting 
sedition. If Mr. Smillie fails to appeal to the Courts, he must 
uot complain if the public draw their own conclusions. 





Under the agreement come to between the Government and 
the Miners’ Federation Executive on Friday week, the piece-rates 
were to be increased “*‘ by an amount which on the average will 
be that necessary to correspond with a ten per cent. reduction 
in output.” That amount was estimated to be 11:1 per cent, 
The average time that will be lost daily was fixed at forty-seven 
minutes. The average increase in piece-rates will be 14°1 per 
cent., according to Sir Robert Horne, or 142 per cent., according 
to Mr. Smillie. The Miners’ Conference had asked for 14:3 
per cent., but the Executive graciously consented to abate a 
cecimal or two. 





The Yorkshire Miners’ Union was not represented at the nego- 
tiations in London, and, unlike the Unions in other districts, 
did not order its members to resume work. The Minister of 
Labour waited till Tuesday for the Miners’ Federation to assert 
its authority, and then reminded the Executive that they had 
promised to bring the strike to an end. The Federation leaders 
professed to have done all that they could, and suggested that 
the Government must bring the coal-owners and miners together. 
Apparently the Yorkshire miners’ leader, Mr. Smith, was standing 
on his dignity, and, with a placid indifference to the industria] 
comniunity’s sore need of coal, was waiting for the coal-owners 
to approach him. On Tuesday, when the West Yorkshire 
coal-owners, acting on their own initiative, asked him to meet 
them, he agreed to do so. The Conference on Wednesday, as 
we have indicated, was fruitless. A few of the pumpmen 
have returned to work and, with the naval stokers, are help- 
ing to save some of the pits from being waterlogged and 
ruined, 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, who has recently returned from America, declared 
at Derby last Saturday that the strike was a two-edged weapon 
and that a political strike, such as Mr. Smillie wants, would be 
the negation of democracy. The ‘Triple Alliance,” of which 
Mr. Thomas’s Union forms part, is, however, preparing to take 
a ballot of its members on the question whether they should 
strike for four political objects—the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Russia, the abolition of Conscription, a protest 
against a cancelled War Office circular inquiring whether soldiers 
would maintain order in a strike, and the release of the so-called 
conscientious objectors. Mr. Churchill in his speech on Wed- 
nesday pointed out that the first two objects were being obtained 
automatically, and that the conscientious objectors were all 
out of gaol. ‘If they do not hurry up with the general strike,” 
he said ironically, ‘ the ‘ Triple Alliance’ will have to get hold 
of a new outfit of grievances.” Mr. Smillie meanwhile declares 
that “the miners would require to force the Government to 
nationalize the mines.” 


The adverse rate of exchange in Ameriea has been causing 
anxiety, but the marked fall in the value of the sovereign in 
America was bound to come. The warning will be useful if 
we learn our Jesson as we ought to do. All through the war 
the value of the sovereign was kept up by British borrowings 
in America. This artificial process could not, of course, be con- 
tinued indefinitely, and four months ago the rate of exchange 
was left to look after itself, although the export of gold is still 
prohibited. It is true that what we buy in America costs us 
progressively more as the exchange continues to fall; but 
there are consolations, as in these circumstances British goods 
can be marketed relatively at a lower price than that of American 
goods. The tendency, therefore, will be for us to import fewer 
American goods, and this wholesome corrective process will 
cease only when we can actually pay for what we want from 
America, 

The correction of the exchange can be brought about ulti- 
mately only by a far greater productivity here. There is 
no other way. If we do not work we shall be poor, instead 
of rich as we were before the war. If we work badly enough we 
shall one day starve or go bankrupt. The matter is entirely 
in our own hands. One cannot help feeling that if the miners 
who are on strike understood the real meaning of what they 
are doing, they would suffer some remorse. We think of the 
words in which Meg Merrilies uttered her malediction on Godfrey 
Bertram: ‘ Ride your ways, ride your ways, Laird of Ellan- 
gowan—ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram! This day have ye 
quenched seven smoking hearths—see if the fire in your ain 
parlour burn the blither for that!” 
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The black and white race riots in Chicago are very serious, 
and the Governor of Illinois has mobilized all the military force 
of the State. It is reported that 28 persons have already 
been killed and about 500 wounded. “A number of white 
women were shot and stabbed during the day,” telegraphed 
the Times correspondent on Tuesday, “ when the street cars 
were attacked by mobs of negroes. Similarly negresses were 
shot or beaten by parties of whites.” The State of Illinois 
used to consider itself as quite immune from the horrors familiar 
in the less settled parts of America, where lynchings and race 
riots are always possible. The shock to the State cannot be 
lessened much by the reflection that the riots are due to the fact 
that negro labour came to Illinois from the South for war 
purposes. 


We hope that newspapers here, in spite of natural tempta- 
tions, will not make the mistake of trying to teach Americans 
their business. It would be only too easy for British newspapers 
to point out how the carefully organized system by which negroes 
are deprived of their electoral rights in America has at last 
festered into a sore which could no longer be borne. It would 
be only too easy to harp on the text that, as America took the 
lead in instructing the world upon the rights of subject nation- 
alities, she should also be first to make those rights real, and 
allow no difficulties, however great, to stand in the way of letting 
an alien, discontented, and race-conscious people within the 
Union enjoy the self-determination they demand. Good advice 
in such circumstances helps not at all, but rather aggravates 
the trouble. 





To point to the negroes’ social and political grievances, and 
o utter sad homilics on the tragedy of allowing a “ small 
iwtionality ** to remain so conscious of traditional wrongs as 
:0 be a permanently embittered ingredient in an otherwise 
wited community, would be merely to remind white Americans 
more acutely of the calculated insolerece which they allege 
wainst the negroes in Chicago. 
negroes by interference. If we can help them at all, it is by 
saying that, whatever their grievances may be, they are citizens 
of the United States, that citizenship implies respect for the 
law, and that no rights can ever be gained or recovered by 
criminal violence. . 


The Hungarian Bolsheviks last week attacked the Rumanian | 


forces, which had occupied Eastern Hungary at the request of 
the Allies for the duration of the Armistice. The Allies on 
Saturday last announced that, as Bela Kun had broken the 
Armistice by attacking one of their number, they would deal 
with him. The Allies stated also that, until his Terrorist rule 
had given place to a representative government, they could not 
raise the economic blockade of Hungary or make peace with 
her. Presumably the Allied troops in Southern Hungary will 
now be permitted to occupy Budapest. The Czechs and 
Rumanians might have done this in the spring, if the politicians 
in Paris had not hesitated and changed their minds. As Bela 
Kun is now openly at war with the Allies, the task of suppressing 
him and his gang cannot well be postponed. 


Herr Erzberger, in defending himself against the Junkers in the 
German Assembly on Friday week, revealed the fact that in 
August and September, 1917, the military party foiled an attempt 
on the part of the Pope to find some ground for mediation 
between Germany and the Allies. The British Government, it 
appears, had told the Pope that they could not answer his 
request for a restatement of their Peace terms until Germany 
made some definite declaration of her intentions in regard to 
Belgium. The Papal Nuncio at Munich transmitted to Herr 
Michaelis this British message to-the Pope on August 13th, 
1917. The German Government made no reply until September 
24th, when the Pope was informed that Germany could say 
nothing about Belgium. Meanwhile Herr Michaelis had privately 
agreed to the demand of Marshal von Hindenburg and General 
Ludendorff that Germany should at least annex Liége and 
retain economic contro] of Antwerp and the rest of Belgium. 
At the same time the Reichstag leaders were assured that the 
Government would accept a peace without annexations. These 
revelations of the late German Government's duplicity and 
greed are said to have astonished the German public. They 
served at least to obtain for Herr Bauer's Ministry a large 
majority on a vote of confidence on Tuesday. 


The mutiny of some of General Ironside’s Russian auxiliaries 
at Onega, west of Archangel, last week increased the public 


We cannot possibly help the | 





| bent on victory and certain to achieve it. 





anxiety for the safety of our small forces in Northern Russia. 
Mr. Asquith in a speech at Edgware last Saturday called for a 
clearer definition of our commitments in that region, and declared 
that this was not a time when we could “ afford to embark on 
crusades for the extermination of what is called Bolshevism.” 
Mr. Churchill explained the situation at length in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. We were, he said, acting on behalf of 
the Allies, each of whom had undertaken similar responsibilities, 
Japan and America, for example, had large forces in Siberia. 
The Cabinet adhered to its decision to evacuate Northern 
Russia before the winter, without forgetting its obligations to the 
local Governments of Archangel and Murmansk. Two-thirds of 
the British troops were volunteers, and the conscripts were 
returning home. The General Staff, Mr. Churchill said, was 
satisfied that our force was not in danger. We comment on 
the matter elsewhere. 


The King and Queen went to the Guildhall on Tuesday to 
receive the congratulations of the City on the conclusion of 
Peace. The King in his reply seid what all sober men are thinking. 
The British people displayed throughout the war a spirit of 
union, self-sacrifice, and patience. But these great qualities 
must now be “reinforced by the homelier virtues of industry 
and thrift.” The King warned the nation that idleness and 
extravagance would infallibly cause depression and poverty, 
and prevent us from regaining our commercial greatness. The 
King expressed his belief that “the ancient and _ sterling 
virtues of the British people will not fail us in the hour of need.” 


Marshal Foch came to London to receive, on Wednesday, 
the freedom of the City and a sword of honour. The King on 
the same day appointed him a Field-Marshal in the British 
Army. Sir Douglas Haig, speaking at the Mansion House, 
paid a fine tribute to his old friend and colleague, who, he said, 
had the gift of inspiring others with something of his own 
courage and energy. Marshal Foch modestly remarked that 
he had only to use the British and French Armies, which were 
It is noteworthy 
that he praised Sir Douglas Haig as “a chief who spare<l more 
than any other the lives of his men.” Marshal Foch’s judgment 
on this matter should be decisive. 


On Thursday week Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and now a Field-Marshal, was entertained at 
dinner at the House of Commons, when the Prime Minister 
made a speech in his honour. Mr. Lloyd George said that Sin 
Henry Wilson had rendered three very definite services to the 
country. The first was in connexion with the despatch of the 
Expeditionary Force at the beginning of the war. ‘ No one 
knew that it was done until it had been done, and no one thought 
it had been done by him. It was the most perfect piece of 
machinery I have seen at work in the course of the war.” The 
second great service was Sir Henry Wilson’s work in smoothing 
difficulties between the Allies. The third great service was the 
part he took in co-ordinating the ‘strategy of the Allies and 
“ getting something like unity of command.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, in describing Sir Henry Wilson’s work at 
Versailles, gave a most vivid description of his notable foresight 
in predicting in January, 1918, exactly where and how the 
Germans would deliver the great attack on the Western lront 
in March, 1918. “In his judgment they were going to concen- 
trate a hundred divisions opposite the British front. They 
were going to put the whole of their strength into breaking our 
line on a very wide front in the Cambrai district. It is one of 
the most remarkable predictions in the history of military 
strategy.” 


It seems too extraordinary that Mr. Lloyd George should not 
see that this high tribute to Sir Henry Wilson’s sagacity is an 
amazing reflection upon his own, Or was he in so generous a 
mood that he was determined to pay the compliment in spite 
of its obvious reactions ? How was it, we ask, that the War 
Cabinet, although it was told by Sir Henry Wilson in January, 
1918, exactly what was going to happen at the end of March, 
kept great reserves at home and allowed General Gough’s army 
to be overwhelmed ? Surely there must be some answer to 
this question. Nor is this all. It is not merely that Mr. Lloyd 
George, after hearing Sir Henry Wilson’s prediction, kept great 
reserves at home which could not go to the rescue till it was 
almost too late—he had even proposed in October, 1917, when 
anxiety must already have been great (see Sir Charles Callwell’s 
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recent article in Blackwood’s Magazine) that a large number of | It is equally comprehensible to those who know Lanarkshire 


troops should be sent away from the Western Front to Syria. 
True, Mr. Lloyd George thought they could be back again from 


their winter excursion by the spring. But what a proposal! | 


As Sir Charles Callwell pointed out, the first troops to reach 
Syria would have been re-embarking by the time the last were 
arriving. What the explanation of these contradictions may 
be we do not know, but some day of course the matter must be 
cleared up. 

Meanwhile one cannot be surprised at reading such a letter 
as that which was written to the Morning Post of Tuesday by 
Mr. H. B. Marvricit-Watson. Mr. Marriott-Watson says :— 

‘I write, Sir, as a father whose only son fell in the terrible 
retreat from St. Quentin in March, 1918. The Fifth Army, 
under General Gough, was covering a sector of forty miles, 
and the Germans had 40 divisions to our 14. The brigades had 
been each reduced by one battalion; and no reinforcements 
were sent out by England. Yet we are told by Mr. Lloyd George 
that Sir Henry Wilson knew in January, 1918, that 100 German 

ions were to attack the British front. I want to ask this 
estion, which has been, I doubt not, on the lips of every father 

| mother who lost sons in that disaster: Can any ono tell 
rt ] was responsible that the 300,000 men in England, 
ished out to France immediately after the disaster, were not 


n France in time to meet the German invasion ? ” 


The Times. of Wednesday published a long letter from Lord 
Askwith, accusing the Prime Minister of bringing about the 
present discontent by crass misgovernment. At the end of his 

ter Lord Askwith says :— 

‘T have accused the Prime Minister of opportunist prodigality, 
with which principle he has imbued the colossa! staffs surrounding 

nself and his Minisiers; of interfering with good government 
the country, and particularly with the moral of the Civil 
Service; of entering into and supporting a systematic inter- 
rence of the politician in industrial disputes, and thereby 
whieving the double result of fomenting trouble and degrading 


f promoting and condoning lavish waste 


‘overnment ; and « 
d expenditure. A system of doles and _ political bribery 
the maintenance of personal political power can never last, 
but it may irretrievably injure this country before it comes 
to a dishonourable end.” 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Salisbury moved an 
mendment to the Transport Bill which would have divided the 
Bill into two separate measures, one dealing with the railways 
nd inland waterways (the less controversial part), and the other, 
lealing with roads, harbours, and docks, which would be post- 
poned for further consideration. Lord Salisbury was supported 
hy Lord Crewe and Lord Buckmaster, but Lord Lytton and 


Lord Curzon, speaking for the Government, warned the Lords | 
of the danger of a collision between the two Houses if Lord 
Salisbury’s amendment were carried. On the whole we are not 


sorry that Lord Salisbury’s amendment was defeated by 110 


votes to 59. 


mining towns that there should be a demand for better housing. 
But we must add that the lack of decent dwellings is in no small 
part due to the Scottish miner’s traditional indifference to 
domestic amenities, and to his unwillingness to pay an economic 
rent for a new house. 


The Prime Minister on Tuesday committed himself to the 


| principle that British agriculture must be encouraged in every 


possible way. He told the Members representing agricultural 
constituencies, who had waited upon him, that he had not had 
time to devise a policy. But it is important to know that 
Mr. Lloyd George recognizes the urgency and gravity of the 
problem. Agriculture must be fostered, he said, in the interests 
of national defence, national health, and public order. France 
had no reason to fear Bolshevism, because half her people were 
on the land, which does not breed Bolsheviks. Mr. Lloyd 
George paid a tribute to the landowner as well as to the farmer 
for his patriotism during the war; as he said, the landowner 
alone has not benefited, since rents have not been raised. Th 
Prime Minister will, we trust, address himself very seriousl: 
to this fundamental question of the land, 


The Select Committee on Pensions, appointed by the House 
of Commons, has issued a special Report which goes to the root 
of the matter. It recommends that the disabled soldier shal 
have a statutory right to a pension, and that there should be 
an independent Appeal Tribunal to which he can apply if his 
statutory right is disregarded or minimized at the whim of some 
Departmental clerk. 
pension rates should be raised to meet the cost of living, so that 


The Committee proposes also that the 


a bachelor who is wholly disabled as the result of his service 
+ | 


| may receive forty shillings a week, while a married man would 
| receive fifty shillings, with an all ywance for each child. J he 


total cost of the 
would grant is estimated at £18,000,000. 


additional pensions which the Committee 
For our part, we 


should 


t Say that the st itutory right to a pension, with a right 
of appeal to an impartial Court, would be a far greater boon 
to the disabled soldier or the soldier’s widow than an increase in 
the pension rate. The administration of the Pensions Ministry 
vill never be satisfactory wntil the responsible officials are made 
to feel that negligence or procrastination will expose them to 
a public rebuke from an independent Tribunal, enforcing 
pensioner’s statutory right. 


a 


The immediate establishment of a Greater London Traffic 


| Authority is demanded by the House of Commons Committee, 


The ery of a Constitutional conflict between the two Houses | 


seems to us, it is true, rather unreal; but, on the other hand, 
it must be remembered that it is a controversy which could 


easily be made real by politicians determined to use it for their 


own purpose. When the Unionist members of the Coalition | 


talk seriously about a Constitutional conflict they make a present 


of an argument and a grievance to all the Liberals and Labour | 


up 


people. In these circumstances the majority of the Lords, 


although they evidently dislike the Transport Bill as much as we | 


do, probably chose the better course in deciding to amend the 
sill by other methods than Lord Salisbury’s. 

The Labour Party won a seat in the by-election at Bothwell, 
. typical Lanarkshire mining constituency. Mr. Robertson, 
the Chairman of the Scottish Miners’ Union, was returned by 
a majority of 7,168 over Mr. Moffat, a coal-owner, who was the 


Coalition Liberal candidate. Last December Mr. Robertson | 


was defeated by the late Mr. D. H. McDonald, a Coalition 
Unionist, whose success, by a majority of 332 votes, was one 
of the greatest surprises of the General Election in Scotland. 


Mr. Robertson on Tuesday construed his victory as a demand | 


for nationalization of the mines and for better housing. That 
a mining population should ask for State ownership is not sur- 


prising, inasmuch as they have been led to believe that it would | 


mean still higher wages and a still shorter working-day for them. 


| Which issued its Report on Tuesday. Every Londoner knows 


that the railways, tubes, trams, and omnibuses are uncom 
fortably crowded in the early morning and in the evening. 


As the Daily Mail points out, the crowds will tend to be denser 


still when the shorter working-day becomes universal and 
artisans observe the same hours as clerks. The problem is to 
increase the facilities of travel in every possible way. The 
Committee speaks ominously of an ‘‘ authorized working scheme ’ 
which “would eliminate competition.”” We should have 
thought that competition—-of new omnibus companies, for 
instance—was to be encouraged. The Progressives on the 
County Council failed to solve the problem because they wanted 
to penalize the omnibus services in the interest of the Counci] 
tramways. <A new Traffic Authority which set out to, climinate 
competition would assuredly fail to satisfy the London traveller, 

We have written elsewhere about the law of libel as the great 
antiseptic of public life. Our argument is greatly and most oppor- 
tunely reinforeed by the announcement in Thursday's Times 
that Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Long, Sir Eric Geddes, and Sir 
Auckland Geddes have issued writs against the Daily News 
for alleged libels in statements relating to investments made 
in Russian securities. The Daily News suggested that in 
helping to form the Government's Russian policy these Ministers 
were influenced by the possession of Russian investments. No 
graver charge could be made against public men. We are 
unfeignedly glad, though in no way surprised, that the four 
Ministers have taken immediate steps to clear their characters 
in a Court of Law. Meanwhile the Daily News (on Thursday) 
has published a full apology. 








Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5$ per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
. cei 
A TALE OF TWO STATESMEN. 
WEEK ago, on July 25th to be exact, the news- 
papers contained important speeches by two leading 
men—speeches which afford a very remarkable contrast 
in spirit and in statesmanship. So remarkable indeed is 
this contrast that it is worth while to pause, even in these 
crowded days, to consider its import. One was the speech 
of Mr. Winston Churchill to the Centre Party, a speech 
the publication of which was characteristically involved 
in a minor intrigue. The other was the speech made by 
Lord Robert Cecil to the General Council of the League 
of Nations Union. Both dealt with great political princi- 
ples. Mr. Churchill’s was concerned with the organization 
of political service to the nation at home, Lord Robert 
Cecil's with service on the larger field of international 
polities and to the world as a whole. 

No exception therefore can possibly be taken to the 
occasion of either discourse, nor can either be said to have 
the advantage in subject. Again, neither speaker need 
fear comparison in regard to intellectual powers or the arts 
of expression. Though very different in the type of 
eloquence they employ, both men are exceptionally able 
as public speakers and as dialecticians. Both have minds 
equal to any task which can be assigned to them. Yet 
between the two speeches and between the spirit which 
inspires them flows a veritable Atlantic. What is the 
cause of the difference? “ Character, character, and 
again character." So different is the essential aim (it is 
essential aim that makes character in the politician) that 
to those who read intently and look behind the words 
the two speakers seem to be moving on different planes. 
Kach in turn catches fire at new thoughts and new ideas, 
each happiest of gifts in the politictan—can cherish the 
fire which he has lighted. Yet who can but feel that one 
of them desires to use the flame to serve and satisfy a 
personal ambition, the other to use it for the benefit of 
mankind ? One speaker longs for the Caesarian triumph, 
vearns to gain the delicious plaudits of the crowd, longs to 
know that most thrilling of all moments—the moment when 
i man can say, whether in the field of war or in the field of 
politics: “JI came, I saw, I overcame.” The other, not 
perhaps less ambitious, but ambitious for how different a 
victory, longs to be the builder rather than the magician. 
Hie is content with the gratitude of man. He wants to win 
it, not to enforce it; to possess. not to ravish; to receive 
at willing hands, not to plunder and surprise. He is not 
wearied or fretted by the thought that true gratitude 
takes long to come. He is careless of the breathless 
raptures of a violent and instantaneous success, 

One statesman is restless, eager, imaginative, bold, 
alert, electric, ready alike for flattery or defiance, to wheedle 
or to browbeat. Whatever is the appropriate weapon of the 
moment, he will seize and handle it. The other, fair- 
minded, just, patient, reasonable, self-contained, though 
not without passion, and by no means devoid of the 
ambition of success, has no will for the victory which is 
lost almost as soon as won, the victory which rests on a 
momentary domination of the will of others rather than 
upon the conversion of the heart and mind. One sails in 
empests down the stream of life, as fascinating as he is 
langerous. The other, remembering that his ship is 
‘reighted with the hopes and happiness of mankind, will 
not risk shooting Niagara in that delightful delirium which 
danger alone can give. He does not want the victor’s 
crown to wear as a trophy. He cares not who has the 
palm, the roaring, and the wreaths if only the goal is 
won. 

We could easily sustain our delineation of Mr. Churchill's 
political character by reference to the mad rushes of his 
career. We might recall how, much to the embarrassment 
of his chief and his colleagues, he brought the Fleet outside 
Belfast Lough in order to coerce the Protestants of North- 
Kast Ulster ; how by a mixture of insistence and persuasion 
he forced the Antwerp adventure, with its loss of half the 
Naval Division, upon the Cabinet; how he committed us 
to the great gamble of Gallipoli, the gamble that 
failed; how he threw off the garb of the politician 
with indifferent hand and became the* fighting soldier ; 





how with equal levity he exchanged the trench-line for the 
Parliamentary lobby; how when the break-up of the 
Liberal Party took place he at first elected to stand firm 
by the side of his old chief Mr. Asquith; how when it 
seemed certain that that chief had no political future 
he left him to his fate ; how with a gallant gesture he placed 
his political sword at the disposal of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
became the most ardent and convinced (even if only 
locally and temporarily) of the present Prime Minister's 
political enlowrage. His loyalty to Mr. Lloyd George has 
had indeed a kind of fierceness for which the hour affords 
no parallel, or affords it alone in Mr. Montagu and Sir 
Alfred Mond. 

We do not however desire to dwell upon these politica! 
alarums and excursions, nor even to probe the Russian 
policy of the Government and attempt to discover Mr. 
Churchill's real design. We will base our contention upon 
the speech advocating the formation of a Centre Party. 
With the apparent object of that speech we are, it is 
hardly necessary to remind our readers, in the strongest 
agreement. They will doubtless remember how often 
in the past we have advocated the foundation of a Centre 
Party, which, wholly democratic in its basis, should bring 
together those forces of reason and moderation which 
always have formed and still form the foundation of 
the English political character. Alas! handled by Mr. 
Churchill the Centre Party assumes a very different com- 
plexion. His Centre Party, founded upon no prohibition or 
dislike of the excesses of the Party system, affords no 
antidote to injurious forms of political partisanship. On 
the contrary, it is but a plea for a more efficient political 
party “combine” just on the old lines, It is but a 
new way of raising the old structure a story or two higher. 
It is not suggested of course that Mr. Churchill admits 
any of these assertions. His speech is in the letter full 
of the noblest and highest aspirations, and of the most 
whole-hearted condemnation of the excesses of partisanship. 
Only somehow or other the nose and toes and elbows of the 
old Party corpse to which he is so ostentatiously professing 
to give Christian burial keep on sticking through the 
soil and giving one a most unpleasant feeling in regard to 
what is being covered up. Take for example the followirg 
passage :— 

“The great thing is to have the union of consenting minds; 
to have the union of people who are aiming at the same objective, 
and feel that, however they may be divided by political origin 
or antecedents, however they may be divided by what they 
happened to say in the past, or anything else like that, they 
still feel that the greatness and the glory of Britain and the 
happiness of her people have always been, and are still, the 
objective on which they are marching. Party spirit, party 
interests, party organization, must necessaily ply a great 
part in British political life. Do not let us undcrrate that. 
I understand that your idea is not to break with existing political 
parties, but to prevent existing political parties from breaking 
with each other. I understand that you do not challenge 
the importance of party in British political life, and that yor 
even vindicate it, but that you hold in addition that party 
spirit, party interests, party organization, must, in these very 
serious times, be definitely subordinated to organization.” 
This passage begins admirably, but it must have beer 
very difficult for Mr. Churchill's hearers to pretend 
to themselves that it did not contain some very dis- 
agreeable reminders of the “deceased.” It is unques 
tionably a masterpiece of political camouflage, and yet 
somehow one cannot help feeling that the American 
politician who frankly relied for his party’s success upon 
what he pleasantly called “ the cement of public plunder ” 
was not only more honest but more effective. 

Mr. Churchill went on from eloquence to eloquence, 
and drew a wonderful picture of how mankind in 
general were admiring our political and social conceptions. 
These, we were told, are “ accepted in the most remot ¢ 
districts, the most obscure places,”’ as being on the whole 
the best solution of the problem of practical government. 
* At such a time as this to indulge in faction for the sake 
of faction would indeed be a criminal enterprise.” Mr. 
Churchill may be right, but we cannot suppress a doubt 
as to the feelings of some of the persons in “ remote 
districts" and “ obscure places” of whom he tells us, 
Can we be sure that, when they read his speech in 
those solemn solitudes, they will feel quite so convinced 
that faction is dead with us as they would have been 
if he had let the subject alone? This view, however, 
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does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Churchill. He 
goes on with some good thundering military metaphors 
about plunging into faction and “ setting our batteries firing 
at each other with poison-gas shells,” and gives wonderful 
reasons why all the members of the Coalition should love 
each other since there is no “ class interest at stake ” and no 
“deep division of principle” between them. But was not 
Mr. Churchill on rather dangerous ground here ? In his 
desire (one with which we are in full agreement) to insist 
that the Unionist Coalition Party is as democratic as any 
other, he forgot that if this is so there was no particular 
reason why he should have thrown over his allegiance to 
the Unionist Party and become so fierce a Radical. There 
was nothing at all, as we have always held, to prevent him 
remaining a Unionist Free Trader. Yet, unless we are 
mistaken, at the time of his first conversion he expressed 
the view that the Unionist Party was not democratic 
enough for him. 

In this context we may note another curious example of 
the faultiness of Mr. Churchill’s memory. He refers to 
the time when “ each British Party, girded and goaded on 
by its Press and its Caucus, each spurred on by itsown Irish 
Party . . . was driven forward with unmeasured violence, 
until at last we came to the very verge of civil war.” 
Mr. Churchill adds ; “* And from that horrible situation we 
were rescued by Armageddon.” Surely Mr. Churchill 
cannot have forgotten that in bringing the Fleet to the 
North-East Coast of Ulster, and apparently preparing to 
bombard Belfast, he was the chief instrument in creating 
what he now calls the * horrible situation.”” The Press was 
not in it with him in the work of goading. 

We cannot, however, attempt a complete analysis of 
Mr. Churchill's argument for a Centre Party, or of his plea 
for Nationalization-and-water. Neither can we deal here 
with his remarks upon the capitalist system, and his threat, 
for it sounds almost like that, of a sustained and searching 
defence of that system. We are bound to say that 
if we were capitalists we should implore Mr. Churchill 
to keep off that particular piece of grass. In truth there 
is nothing when le is in his “ Centre’? mood which Mr. 
Churchill finds too difficult to reconcile. Even the contrast 
between Free Trade and Protection has no terrors for him. 
‘1 do not think there is any ground for cleavage there.” 
Centre Party feeling, indeed, acts as a kind of universal 
solvent upon what we hope Mr. Churchill will pardon us 
for clescribing as the nickel-steel-faeed armour-plate of his 
mind, Could anything be more genial than the following ? 
It has a kind of kiss-in-the-ring, Bank Holiday flavour 
about it which is curiously appropriate to the season. We 
seem to see a political exchange of hats ! 

‘““We must advance together, hand in hand. We have not 
only got a common cause and a common danger, but we have 
also got leaders who by their action and the risks they have 
run for their opmions have proved themselves in full harmony 
with modern requirements. I have told you about my friend 
Mr. Lloyd George, who really is the most necessary man this 
country has had for many years. There is no man that you 
can think of in your lifetime in this country who, if he were to 
withdraw or disappear, would leave a greater blank behind. 
He is seconded by Mr. Bonar Law, who has never had a thought 
for himself, and who has played a brilliant part as Leader of 
the House of Commons, and who works in devoted comradeship 
with a p#litical chief whom he hes learned to trust and like. 
And I think that with all these circumstances that I have 
mentioned, general and personal, in this long disquisition which 
I havé ventured to make, we look forward to a future, you 
look forward and I look forward with you to a future of bright 
and useful political work and of real action. We are not only 
the representatives of constituencies, we are the trustees for 
the whole people of this island. We have the most enormous 
responsibility and the most splendid opportunities because of 
our great power.” 

It is refreshing to turn from this hubbub of calculated 
words to Lord Robert Cecil's speech on the forming 
of public opinion. There is nothing here of ‘ Arma- 
geddon,” or “ horrible situations,” or “* necessary men,” 
or unnecessary “ factions,” but only the white light 
from a white mind. But good as was the speech, 
it is chiefly valuable because it reminds us of the won- 
derful work which has been done in Paris by the speaker. 
Lord Robert Cecil, it is universally admitted, is the chief, 
though not of course the only, architect of the League of 
Nations. It was his skilful drafting, his skilful diplo- 
nacy—using that word in its best and highest sense—his 
power of conciliating and compromising without losing 








the essential spirit of his design, that have enabled him 
to draw up a scheme which, if it is worked in the spirit 
in which it has been designed, may literally prove one of 
the greatest blessings ever given to mankind. For our- 
selves, we have had, and still have, doubts as to whether 
that spirit will be shown or maintained, but we have never 
had any doubts as to Lord Robert Cecil's aims or his 
willingness to sacrifice himself to the task before him. 

Lord Robert Cecil is a politician whose quality of mind, 
and above all whose personal character, was sure in the 
end to win the sympathy and confidence of his countrymen. 
He is essentially a man of principle, but he is never a man 
of prejudice. He is not awed by the rumours of the political 
auction-rooms, or afraid of things because they have ugly 
or menacing names. His is essentially a free mind and the 
mind which can use freedom—which though it is free does 
not go astray. He does not accept democracy or the will of 
the majority as some horrible necessity, but accepts it 
ex animo. At the same time he does not grovel to the 
popular will, or believe that the will of the greatest number 
can alter the foundations of right or wrong. That is the 
kind of man who makes the best servant of the people. 
We ourselves, though anti-Disestablishers, do not feel as 
he does in regard to the Welsh Church. But there is 
nothing which has made us more certain of Lord 
Robert Cecil’s political worthiness than his decision 
to leave the Government rather than be a party to putting 
the Welsh Act into operation. That action is a guarantee 
of political honesty and political honour. A_ politician 
must not of course be too fastidious or too unwilling to 
compromise. If he is, he can never work with other men. 
At the same time no politician is really worthy of the 
confidence of his country who does not know how to resign 
as well as how to rule. 





THE ANTISEPTIC OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
\ E congratulate the Duke of Northumberland on 

his fearlessness and plain speaking in his dispute 
with Mr. Smillie, for such plain speaking is the antiseptic 
of public life. Mr. Smillie, it will be remembered, singled 
out the Duke of Northumberland for attack while acting 
as one of the Commissioners of the semi-judicial Sankey 
Inquiry. The Duke could not indulge in the defensive- 
offensive in the witness-box, but in his place in Parliament 
he very properly and naturally spoke his mind about 
Mr. Smillie. He charged him with seditious conduct. We 
shall not consider whether that charge is or is not justified. 
What we are concerned with here is the moral to be drawn 
from the Duke of Northumberland’s plain speaking. 

Mr. Sinillie openly challenged the Duke of North- 
umberland to repeat in public what he had said in the 
House of Lords. The Duke of Northumberland, like 
an honourable man, made no attempt to shelter himself 
behind the privileges of Parliament as certain Ministers 
have done. He said, where the law of libel could reach 
him, exactly what he had said in the House of Lords, where 
he enjoys the privilege of free libel, or, to be technically 
exact, free slander, which belongs to both Houses of 
Parliament. Without any personal rudeness or offence, 
but with as much politeness as the situation allowed, 
and as the discharge of a public duty permitted, he declared 
that Mr. Smillie ‘is a dangerous revolutionary who has 
been and is now fomenting revolution and sedition.” But 
very properly the Duke was not content to follow Mr. 
Smillie’s example of merely using vituperative adjectives 
unsupported, or only supported by attacks upon people's 
great-great-grandfathers, by antiquated and exploded 
versions of history, or by Wardour Street law. The Duke 
fave chapter and verse in every instance, and no one hag 
attempted to challenge the accuracy of his quotations, which 
were selected to show that Mr. Smillie, rightly or wrongly, is 
working for an industrial and social revolution, and is 
exploiting the terrifie power of the miners to produce such 
revolutionary conditions. Just as Lalor some eighty or 
ninety years ago said that he would use the Land question 
in Ireland to drag the trucks of separation, so Mr. Smillie 
is using the mining industry to drag his Constitutional 
proposals. - 

Here then we hada clear issue. The Duke of Notth- 


umberland’s language was admittedly actionable, and 
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Mr. Smillie, if he wished to create or retain the respect of 
good citizens whether they agreed with him cr not, cught 
at once to have brought the matter to trial in a Court of 
Law. Yet we hear nothing of any legal action on the part 
of Mr. Smillie. He is «apparently content to sit down 
under the allegations and accusations of his opponent. If | 
he continues this attitude, he must not complain if the 
judgment of his fellow-countrymen goes dead against him. 
We may be allowed to point out that we are not making 
use of any new argument when we insist that after Mr. 
Smillie hed challenged the Duke of Northumberland to 
divest himself of his Parliamentary privilege and pro- 
tection, and after the Duke had promptly acted as desired, 
Mr. Smillie’s only course as a good citizen was to take 
action in the Courts. We hold that newspapers and other 
exponents of public opinion are very properly kept in 





restraint by the severe laws of libel and slander which 
prevail in this country. That being so, there remains a 
strong obligation upon all public men, when accused of acts 
which bring them into hatred, ridicule, and contempt, to 
vindicate their characters by prosecuting their assailants, 
We have had plenty of examples of late to show that if a 
man hes got a good cause against a newspaper or some 
platform antagonist the British Courts of Law and the | 
British juries will do him right. Take for example the | 
recent case between Sir Charles Hobhouse and Mr, Godfrey | 
isaacs. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs complained of something 
said by Sir Charles Hobhouse in Parliament. When | 
challenged to repeat outside the House the accusations 
he had made within it, Sir Charles Hobhouse at once 
complied. The result was an action for libel which ended 
in a verdict for Sir Charles Hobhouse, and right was done. 
if Sir Charles had sheltered himself behind - privileges 
of Parliament, men would have said, and ‘ahtly said, 
hat he had no case, As it was, he not “i vindicated, 
his private honour but did a great public service. A | 
imilar case occurred only the other day when Lord Newton | 
brought an action for libel against the Daily Mail for a 
erossly unfair attack upon him and obtained not only a 
verdict but heavy damages. Here again by having recourse 
to the Courts Lord Newton not only vindicated his own 
character but also did a notable service to the whole nation. 
Ile maintained the principle that if a public man ts attacked 
he must defend his character. Lord Cave rendered a like 
rvice When he brought a libel action against the Daily 
Sketch. 

We have drawn attention to the case of the Duke of 
Northumberland and Mr. Smillie not out of any vindictive 
leeling whatever towards Mr. Smillie or because we want 
‘o injure him on a side-issue. Our object is a twofold one. 
in the first place, we desire to insist that the public has 

right to draw conclusions, and very unfavourable con- 
clusions, when a man who is publicly accused of conduct 
unworthy of a good citizen fails to bring his accusers to 
the test of justification. Our other object is to make it 
clear that no man has a right to shelter himself under the 
privileges of Parliament. To put it in another way: If | 
he does so shelter himself, unless there are very special 
ircumstances to excuse him, his fellow-countrymen heve 
# right to ignore his accusations and to treat him es a 
man who has not the courage of his opinions. For ovr- 
selves, we desire to abolish the Parliamentary privilege 
of free libel; but if it should be thought that it would | 
impede debate in Parliament if men were compelled 
(though it does not seem very much to ask) to make good 
things said by them in the course of argument, then those 
who do not dare to repeat outside the House what they | 
say in it should at any rate be treated with public contempt 
by all good citizens, 


The best way of illustrating exactiy what we mean will 
be to quote a specific example. We will take our own case. 
In the year 1913 a high Minister of the Crown named 
the present Editor of the Spectator in the House of 
Commons, and in effect accused him of a conspiracy to 
traduce and injure him (the Minister in question), 
Phat was a very serious and a very damaging accu- 


ution, but one which the Minister not only had a | « 


right to make, but which it was his duty to make if he | 

believed it and could bring proof of it. We natur- | 
ly, &S Soil i our readers may remember, at once 

thallenged the Minister to say outside what ke had | 





said inside the House cf Commons—in other words, 
make good his accusation. That challenge we re peat be 
for several weeks running. but the Minister would do 
nothing to give us an opportunity to defend oursely: 
In fairness we are bound to say that we did or 
suffer in the very least in the estimation of our country- 
men by not being allowed the opportunity to answer 
our assailant. At the same time it was not only very 
unjust but most undesirable from the public point of 
view that Parliamentary privilege should be used to 
further an attempt to inflict a private injury, whether 
successful or not. If newspa; -s are not allowed to libel 
Ministers without making goc their accusaticns, surely 
Ministers should not be allowed to libel new spepers without 
making gocd their words, 

But ail this is past history, and we only mention it 
because it afiords a very apt illustration of our contention 


| Our immediate purpose is to congratulate the Duke o! 


Northumberland very warmly on the line he has taken 
and to try to make Mr. Smillie understand that if he doe 
not now publicly vindicate his character he is bound t 
suffer by losing the respect of those who, like ourselves 
are in no way prejudiced against him. 





THE NEED FOR A POLL OF THE PEOPLE. 

 & is not to be wondered at that during the anxious 

public discussions abot Nationalizatic n, proposals 
should have been made that the great issue should be 
decided by means of a Referendum er, as we prefer to 
call it, a Poll of the People. It is noticeable that this 
suggestion has received support in quarters where the 
Poli of the Peop le has not hitherto been —— con 
sidered. The idea seems to be that an ex eptional 1 and 
very grave problem might be selved by exceptional means. 
Of course, as old and strong advocates of the Poll of the 
People, we are delighted to receive assistance wherever 
it may come from, but it is necessary to say *plai inky that 
ifa P oll of the P cop le should be introduced, as we sincere rely 
hope it may be, the machinery must be used in the ale 
right way. It is characteristic of some of those whe now 
suggest a reference to the nation that they should imagine 
it to be possible to lay a purely abstract question before 
the clectorate. We ought not to be surp rived. at this, 
and indeed we are not surprised, for in the past we have 
found that objections to the Poll of the People have almost 
without exception been based upon ignorance of how 
the Poll of the People ought to be worked, and how it 
actually has beem worked with success for some filty 
years in Switzerland. Let it be said at once, then, that 
nothing would be more futile or more disastrous to the 
Referendum system than te ask the electorate such a 
vague question as: “ Are you in favour of Nationaliza- 
tion ?*’ It would be impossible to give a simple * Yes ” 

‘No ” in answer to such a question. Even if it were 
perfectly well understoed that the question applied only 
to, say, the railways or the coal-mines, it would still be 
impossible to get an opinion from the electorate of the 
least value. If a vague question were placed before the 
electorate, the whole problem would seem so unrea) that 
only a small percentage of the electors would trouble to 
vote. This would be a rank injustice at the very start 
to the Referendum system, which works mest accurately 
and conclusively when it is applicd, as it ought to be 
applied, only to a ey leg islative measure which has 
been passed through all i ages. HKlectors would vote 
readily enough if they were ee simply: “* Will you 
have this Bill or will you not‘ Yes or No”; for they 


| would be asked this question only when there was known 


to be a very marked division of public opinion; in other 
words, when controversy was running high 

All the signs of this division would be plain, not only 
in the Press and in public meetings in the country, but in 
the het and streng resistance of a minority in the House 


of Commons. But if the Gevernment were ever mad 
| enough to ask the nation to answer a mere abstract othr — 
uch answers as they received would add «¢ usion te 


onfusion. Many people, as we have it would not 
trouble to answer at all, and those who were keenly 
concerned would very repr give seasoned or pro- 
visiona! or arg mentath answers showing that they 
wate d to know before they weut farther exactly what 
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was meant by, say, Nationalization or Dominion Home 
Rule. The Government might expect to be besk ged by 
thousands of political essavs and treatises. If that kind 
of thing were attempted, the Poll of the People would 
explode in ridicule and be buried under odium. 

If the Poll of the People were employed properly, there 
could not conceivably be a better opportunity for intro- 
ducing it than there is now. The House of Commons has 


fallen into a good deal of disfavour because it is being said | 


that the Government have no mandate for what they are 
doing. This is said more often and more loudly by Labour 
leaders than by any other class. Is it therefore unreasonable 
to hope that some support may at last be forthcoming from 
for the Poll of the People, which really would 
with scientific precition what the majority 
given question ?’ That would be demo- 
As it 
one thing and the Government all the 
Very well, then, let the nation 
what it want. 

ib. ‘'E Poll of the 
ure and safe touch, removes any 
beyond the of the 
of ascertaining 


Labour 
dk te rmine 
desire upon any 

acy in its truest 
nation really wants 


sense. 
time are giving it another. 
gay on 


There can 


any given question exactly does 
then be no doubt about he 


People, moreover with 
influence 


question In debat« ntirels 


Caucus. It is the only first 


public actuall 


px riect vas 
what the 
the will of the ma 

No doubt it we 
atisi ctory answer to an abstract question. 


v think, and secondly of making 
prevail. 
ild be extremely convenient if it were 


} ossil le to get 


‘he whole coun is perturbed about the wisdom or the 
reverse of national ing various industries. What could 
e more convenient than that the Government before 
afting a Bill, either introducing Nationalization or pre- 
enti! t, were able to inform themselves as to what the 
general feeling was one way or the othe ! What a lot of 
trouble. what enormous waste of time, would be prevented 
f the G nment could look into the mind of every 
fee I handing over their own ideas to the official 
ftsiman to be put into a Bili! But these are vain 
oughts. Unfortun tely we do not live ina pertect world, 
nd. for the reasons we have already given, there is me 
ssi bili whatever of making a Poll of the People useful 
nd effectual rf it is applied to a definite measure 
which has | 1 hammered by Parliament into its final 
hape If an abstract question could eally be referred 
even the present Parliament would find that the business 
i ruling “had ddenly hecome shupler, But the hard 
cts remain, and always will remain, that it is the dttty 

f the Govern it to lead; that the Government must 
ke up their mind and put their policy into Bills—that is 
what they are there for—and that it is the right of the 
people merely to say “* Yes” or “No” to the question 
hether the Government have interpreted the wishes cf 
the nation rightly Thatis the proper allocation of respons 


au savs, 
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bility between Government and people. As 1 

the peo} le always desire the right thing, but unaided they 

the right thing. For « we 

hoe ce ice nN the M hole political world which would better 

le G with a way out 
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sire 


annot discern ur part, can set 
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rt 
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of all their difficulties than a Poli of the People. Take 
the Transport Bill, for example. Some say it means 


Nationalization: some say it does not. The Government 


began bv drafting it as a nationalizing Bil!—otherwise the 
ial 
provision that the means of transport could be bought 


inserted- 
ut latterly they have begun to speak of if as an anti- 
Surely the simplest thing for the 
to refer the Bill, when it has 
Parliament 


by Orders in Council would never have been 


nation lizing measure. 
Government to do would ly 
I filed by all the 


been modified 

may insert, to the people in a form of this sert 
BALLOT PAPER. 

Poll of the People of the United Kingdom, | 


amendments which 














is, men complain that the | 
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When the electors had polled, the Government would have 
received the most definite guidance they could ever hope 
to obtain as to what the nation thinks about Nationalization, 
or at all events about proposals tending towards National- 
ization. The objection that there would be no stimulating 
atmosphere such as there is at a General Election, and 
that therefore many people would not trouble to vote, 
answers itself. If people did not trouble to vote, obviously 
there could not be said to be any strong opposition to the 
Bill. 

There is really no excuse for ignorance about how a Poil 
| of the People would be taken, for a Bill was introduced by 
Cord Balfour of Burleigh in 1911 containing everything 
that was necessary for establishing the means of referring 
questions to the electorate. Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Bill provided that all the voters should vote on the same 
day, and that each elector would have only one vote. 
They would vote, under the safeguards of the Ballot Act 
and of the Corrupt Practices Act, exactly as they vote now 
at a General Election. The only difference would be that 
instead of voting for Mr. Boodle or Mr. Tomnoddy, they 
would vote, * Yes” or ** No,”’ whether the referred Bill 
was to come into operation. The primar) object of Lord 
Balfour's Bill was to settle deadlocks the two 
Houses. of Parliament. It was provided that if the two 
Houses could not ag the Bill in the shape in which it 
was finally agreed to by the House of Commons should bx 
referred to thir pec ple. lf the people voted against it, the 
Bill would of course be dropped. If the people voted in its 
favour—acceptance must be by a majority not merely of 
one but of at least two per cent, ol the ne gative vote—the 
Pill become law. Lord Balfour’s Bill righth 
erved the predominant power of the House of Common: 
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system would be. In cases where they coulk not acres 
with the Commons, to give the people an opportunity 
of vetoing the Bill if they cared to do so. In other 
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that in practice only Liberal Bills would be r ferred to the 
people. Lord Balfour recognized this difficulty and 


amply provided for it. He proposed that a minority o! 
two hundred members of the House of 
petition the Crown that a Bill should not receive the Royal 
Assent until it had been referred to the electors, Thi: 
would safeguard the rights of any minority, and incidentalls 
it also disposes of the objection that under a Poll of the 
People system there would continually be frivolous refea 
ences to the peo] le, As only the Leader of the Opps sition 
could as a rule command two hundred votes, there would 


Commons might 


be every reason {or petitions ys against a Bill behaving 
their hand unless they were pretty 


soberly and holding 
) pe rty cares to court defeat. Another 


sure of the result. Ne 


Liberal objection is thet the representative function of 
Members of Parliament would be impaired. In ow 


opinion, their representative function, so far from being 
impaired, be , enhanced. In ever’ 
constitueney in the land the duties of the Member of Par 
liament would appear much more real, as hi 
would be brov the constitu: 
questions for judgment in a manner 


would enorniousiy 


inasmuch 





actions ncy on urgent 


which IS HOW 
Memb r and 


quits 
the 


impossible. Co-operati n between the 
ld be more visible and closer, and it 


constituency wou 
| the Hoi se Ol (\ mons should 


would b impr ssible that 


in 


not gain In resper 1nd repute, 

The criticisms against a Poll of the People when examined 
are found to be a mist of words. The truth is that those 
vho object to the reference to the peopk are afraid of the 
people. They de not want democracy to prevail, but 
something else whi 1 they prefer to democracy, and whieh 
for perscnal reasons they | disinvenuously labelled 
democracy. We wil refer to only on other objection 
and that is that if a Poll of the People went against a 

| Government, the Government would have to resign 
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Governments are fond of saying—and no Government is 
more given to the practice than the present Government— 
that unless they can pass this or that measure they will 
not be responsible for governing any longer. Yet every- 
body knows that Governments have constantly been 
defeated without resigning. Bills are dropped or are 
hammered out of all recognition because pressure of feeling 
against them has proved to be too strong. The real 
reason, and the only reason, why Governments resign is 
that they have lost their majority in the House of Commons 
for general purposes. Governments are not put in power 
merely to invent laws, but are appointed to act as the 
Executive of the nation. Of course if a Government felt 
that a particular Bill was essential to their executive work 
and a Poll of the People went against them, they would 
have to resign ; but such a case would be rare, and when it 
happened it would be just as well that it should. In the 
vast majority of cases the Government would be able to 
say: ** We have appealed to the people, who are our 
masters, and now we know what their opinion is we shall 
act accordingly.”” What more could a democratic Govern- 
ment possibly want than to be thus guided ? 





THE RUSSIAN PUZZLE. 
i‘ is difficult to see daylight through the Russian 
confusion, and we fear there is nothing for it— 


though this is not a very comforting saying—but to leave 
the Government alone to shape their policy, and to hope 
that they will take wise decisions in the constantly changing 
situation, Fortunately decisions, as Mr. Churchill explained 
in his statement on Tuesday, so far as the safety of the 
British forees is concerned, will depend not upon the 
Government but upon the British Generals in command. 
It must be admitted with sorrow that the whole military 
scheme in Russia has miscarried. Mr. Churchill had no 
difficulty in justifying the original expeditions to Archangel 
and Murmansk. They were despatched while the Great 
War was still in progress and Germany was continually 
transferring divisions from the Eastern to the Western 
rront. Mr, Churchill stated that after the British expedi- 
tions had reached Northern Russia no further German 
divisions were transferred, No reasonable person can 
quarrel with British policy up to that point. But after 
the Armistice was signed a new policy had to be framed. 
Were the British expeditions to be withdrawn, or to stay 
in Tesponse to the requests for help to save Russia from 
dolshevism ? In a general way we have no doubt in 
our owa mind that it is the duty of any civilized Western 
Power to fight Bolshevism if it can possibly contrive to 
do so, Bolshevism is the enemy of humanity. Above all, 
there is a moral obligation on the League of Nations to 
suppress Bolshevism. Of course the difficulties may be 
quite insuperable, and we well know it is not always 
possible in international affairs to do what on general 
principles one ought to do. Nevertheless we should have 
liked to see a crusade declared against Bolshevism by 
the League of Nations. For, after all, what is the League 
of Nations for? And can there be a greater danger to 
its existence than is presented by this very Bolshevism ? 
Look at the frightful danger if Bolshevism maintains 
itself in existence very long. The German military party 
vere undoubtedly co-operating with the Bolsheviks so far 
es they can; and now that the blockade of Germany has 
ceased, it is impossible to prohibit free communications 
between Germany and Russia, or to prevent Germany 
from supplying Russian Bolsheviks with the materials 
of war. Already there is evidence that the Bolsheviks 
ere trying to inflame the Young Turks, the Afghans, 
ct hoe genus omne, against Britain, France, end America 
in other words, against the League of Nations. It has 
become known here that the Bolshevik orders to their agents 
in various countries are wickedly explicit. These agents in 
Britain, America, France, Italy, and elsewhere have been 
instructed to up strikes, promote riots, circulate 
propaganda likely to increase international conflicts, and 
to make attempts on the lives of leading men. They are 


stir 


also ordered to damage machinery and bridges, and to 
co what they can to disorganize transport, as it is explained 
to them that revolutions are raised most easily when there 
Further, they have orders to forge and 
circulate paper money. The League of Nations is confronted 


is confusion, 





with the possibility that the buffer-States between 
Russian Bolshevism and Western Europe may be brought 
down in ruin. The new Poland might find it impossible 
to carry on against countless impediments and intrigues, 
It would be tco optimistic to hope that if the Russian 
Bolsheviks added considerably to their military strength, 
and began successfully to ‘‘ mop up” their neighbours, there 
would not be a junction of Russia and Germany, served 
by frightened and subservient satellites. This combination 
would threaten the very existence of the League of Nations, 


Now, having glanced at the magnitude of the danger, 
let us return to the military policy—rather a half-cock 
policy, it is true, but the Government have all along been 
alarmed by Labour criticism, and by the possible results 
of calling for more military service from a -war-weary 
nation— which Great Britain framed after the signing of 
the Armistice. The general idea was that, in Mr. Churchill's 
words, we should stretch out a left hand along the line of 
the Dvina in order to join Admiral Koltchak. When 
Admiral Koltchak had thus been put in potential possession 
of Murmansk and Archangel, the British expeditions were 
to be withdrawn. Everybody remembers the high but, 
as it turns out, misleading hopes which were indulged 
at that time. It was said that the Russian anti-Bolsheviks 
could take Petregrad when they liked. General Yudeniteh 
was said to be confident of that. But quite other things 
happened. Admiral Koltchak’s forces seem to have been 
quite untrustworthy. Things became so bad that he 
could never go to sleep at night without fearing that by the 
morning a large part of his forces would have vanished. 
When he lost Perm it was seen that everything had gone 
astray, and the whole military scheme was thrown back 
by at least a year. Since then there has been the very 
disconcerting mutiny of friendly Russians who were 
serving with the British expeditions. It is evident now 
that if we are to help the non-Bolshevik Russians in the 
field we can do it only by military operations on the grand 
seale. That is impessible. What the exact truth is 
about the degree of help given to us by the French and 
the Americans we do not know, but it is plain that they 
have no enthusiasm for military intervention in Russia. 
Half-hearted action would accomplish nothing. The 
whole experience is yet one more lesson in the dangers 
of intervention, no matter how favourable the circunt- 
stances may seem when intervention is begun. 

With things as they are, the primary object of British 
policy must naturally be to withdraw our troops in safety— 
for the Government are determined in any case to withdraw. 
The country would not tolerate another disaster such as 
happened when Gordon was abandoned at Khartum in 
1885. It may be a very difficult operation. for all soldiers 
understand the danger of a withdrawal when those retiring 
can be followed to the sea by the enemy. And then there 
are those Russians who have come under our control and 
government. What is to happen to them? The cause 
of the mutinies was evidently the desire of these Russians 
to make their peace with the Bolsheviks while there was 
yet time. They felt that otherwise they would be massacred 
when the British departed. Mr. Churchill explaincd on 
Tuesday that the friendly Russians had been informed 
from the very beginning that our occupation of Murmansk 
and Archangel was only temporary. Literally that is 
of course true ; but one cannot help feeling that no Russian 
would have exposed himself to the certainty of massacre by 
the Bolsheviks if he had not been very strongly encouraged 
to think that by co-operation with us he was gveran- 
tecing his safety. If that be so, we cannot honourably 
ride off on a frigidly legal interpretation of words. We 
must do what we cen. Some critics seem to contemplate 
the pessibility of washing cur hands entirely of the Russian 


business by means of getting 1id of Mr. Churchill. But 
Mr. Churchill's policy, right or wrong, has of course not 


been his own policy. He may have invented it, but it was 
adopted by the Cabinet and by the Allies. 

The naticn cught to support the Government, remem- 
bering. as we said at the beginning, that their trust really 
reposes not so much in the Government as in the experi- 
enced and skilful British officers in Russia. It is feolish 
for newspapers to try to decide what ought to be done 
when the facts are not known to them and there is neces- 
sarily no basis of judgment. 
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A MIGHTY PROPHECY. 

T is to be doubted whether many people read the poct 
] Daniel nowadays. Indeed it may safely be asserted 
that most of the followers of the new Georgianism have never 
even heard of him. And yet Coleridge, who discoursed often 
on “the admirable Daniel,’ always insisted upon the conspicuous 
modernity of his style. “Quite modern in comparison with 
the style of Shakespeare,” he declared it to be, and he would 
eometimos quote as chronologically parallel the work of Sir 
George Beaumont or of Wordsworth. The modern quality of 
Daniel’s writing, however, is not confined to the manner of it. 
Of course 
it must be remembered that Daniel was an historian by nature 


The matter, too, is amazing in its prophetic scope. 


and a poet by grace; and his predilection for dressing up pure 
history in didactic verse is not the only expression of this double 
endowment. It is in the intensely prophetic character of Daniel's 
writing, and particularly in his Civil Wars, that we recognize a 
power common to every true-born historian: in treating of 
the past he is able to include the present in his sweep, while at 
the same time shooting forward in imagination to embrace the 
unknown future. It is in passages of this description, where he 
leaves the trodden path of historical fact and dons the mantle 
It is then 
that we forget the wearisome prolixity of the endless stanzas 
of the many books of the Civil Wars, which, incidentally, is of 
course the great obstacle in Daniel to anything approaching 
popularity with the younger generation. 
description of the existing state cf things in Europe in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and the prophecy which follows of the 
baleful developments in the art of war and the incalculable 
progress in world-revolution which were to result from the inven- 


of the seer, that we find Daniel at his poetic best. 


Take, for example, the 


tions of artillery and of printing, the whele passage being merely an 
interpolation between the recounting of Jack Cade’s Rebellion and 
the renewed outbreak of the French War which followed thereupon, 

Before making our quotation a word or two of explanation 
The Civil 
is a history in verse of the Wars of the Roses, their causes 
The writing of it covered a period 


may be interesting. Wars, it will be remembered, 


and immediate results. 


of some twenty years, the last of the eight books being 
published in 1604, when the poet was forty-two years old. The 


whole work is dedicated to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. 
There is a pathetic significance in this dedication, for the boy 
“the Prince of Honour and the 
was soon himself to be enmeshed in the 


whom Daniel eulogized as 
Honour of Princes” 
toils of another Civil War, and, having learned nothing from the 
warnings afforded by his predecessors, was to perish miserably 
on the seaffold for his misuse of kingship :— 


“Tt was the Time when fair Europa sat 
With many goodly Diadems address'd, 
And all her Parts (in flourishing Estate) 
Lay beautiful, in Order, at their Rest. 
No swelling Member, unproportionate, 
Grown out of Form, sought to disturb the 
The Less subsisting by the Greater’s Might ; 
The Greater by the Lesser kept upright. 
No Noise of Tumult ever wak’d them all; 
Only perhaps some private Jer within, 
lor Titles, or for Confines, might befal;: 
Which ended, soon made better Love begin; 
But no Eruption did in general 
greak down their Rest with universal Sin : 
No Publick Shock disjointed this fair Frame, 
Till Nemesis from the Orient 
Vierce Nemesis, Mother of Fate 
Sword-bearer of th’ Eternel Providence 
(That had so lone with such Afflictions strange 


Rest : 


out came ; 


Change ! 


and 


Confounded Asia’s proud Magnificence, 

And brought foul impious Berbarism to ranco 
On all the Glory of her Excellence) 

Turns her stern Look at last unto the West, 
As griev'd to see on Eerth such Happy Rest. 
And for Pandora ecalloth presently ; 


Pandora, Jove’s fair Gift, that first deceiy’d 
Poo Epimetheus’ Imbecility, 
That thought he had a wondrous Boon receiy'd: 


By means wheroof curious Mortality 

Was of all former Quiet quite bereav'd : 

To whom b’ing come, deck’d with all Queliti 
The wrathful Goddess breaks out in this wise 


‘Dost thou not see in whet secure Estate 
Those flourishing fair Western Parts remain ? 
As if they had made Covenant with Fate 

To be exempted free from others’ Pain ; 

At-one with their Desires, Friends with Debate; 


- Peace with Pride, content with their own Gain; 
n Bounds contain their Minds, their Minds apply’d 
To have their Bounds with Plenty beautify'd ” 





After a stanza describing the ‘‘ humble piety” which was 
undoubtedly one of the flowers which flourished under the 
otherwise questionable aegis of monasticism, Pandora gocs on 
to foretell the inevitable doom :— 


**But we must cool this all-believing Zeal, 
That hath enjoy’d so fair a Turn so long 
And other Revolutions must reveal, 
Other Desires, other Designs among : 
Dislike of this first by Degrees shall steal 
Upen the Souls of Men, persuaded wrong ; 

And that abused Pow’r which thus hath wrought, 
Shall give herself the Sword to cut her Throat.’” 


Still using Pandora as his mouthpiece, Daniel then traces in 
brief the gradual decline of the Papal authority in England, 
Among the consequences of its final overthrow, however, he 
does not fail to note the rapid growth of religious controversy 


and sectarian division which followed upon the new-found 
freedom. The Truth was free, but Error also had cast off her 
chains. The prophecy continues :— 


**And better to effect a speedy End, 
Let there be found two fatal Instruments ; 
The one to publish, th’ other to defend 
Impious Contention, and proud Discontents : 
Mako, that instamped characters may send 
Abroad to Thousands, Thousand Men’s Intent ; 
And in a Moment may dispatch much more, 
Than could a World of Pens perform before. 
Whereby all Quarrels, Titles, Secrecies, 
May unto all bo presently made known; 
Factions preperd, Parties allur’d to rise ; 
Sedition unto fair Pretensions sown ; 
Whereby the vulgar may become so wise, 
That (with a Self-Presumption over-grown) 
They may of deepest Mysteries debate, 
Control their Betters, censure Acts of State. 


For by this Stratagem they shall confound 

All th’ ancient Form end Discipline of War ; 

Alter their Camps, alter their Fights, their Ground 3 

Daunt mighty Spirits, Prowess and Manhood mar: 

For basest Cowards from afar shall wound 

The most Courageous, fore’d to fight a-far ; 

Valour wrapt up in Smoak (as in the Night) 

Shall perish without Witness, without Sight. 

But first, before this general Disease 

Break forth into so great Extremity, 

Prepare it by Degrees: First kill this Kase ; 

Spoil this Proportion; mer this Harmony 

Meke Greater States upon the Lesser seize ; 

Join many Kingdoms to one Sovereignty 

Raise a few Great, that may (with greater Pow’'r) 

Slaughter each other, and Mankind devour.’”’ 
And it is on Britain, “the fairest land,” that the judgment 
is first to fall. She, the island State, “that from her thrusta 
the rest ’—‘‘ a world within herself” 
of internal dissension and factious division, until, in rebellion 
and civil war, “the Dear Blood ef most of all her Best” haa 
been poured forth :— 


is to become the victim 


***Let her be made the Sable Stage whereon 
Shall first be acted Bloody Tragedies ; 
That all the Neighbour-States gazing thereon, 
May make their profit by her Miseries : 
And those whom she before had mareh’d upon, 
(Having by this both Time and Mean to rise) 
Made martizl by her Arms shall grow so great, 


As (save their own) no Force shall them defeat.’ ”’ 


Was there ever a more soul-shaking indictment of those “ twe 
fatal Instruments,” the Sword and the Pen, and their power to 
disturb the peace of the whole world? And the wonderful 
thing is that, though Daniel wrote of times when the first 
printing-press had only lately been set up and when artillery 
himself 
and 
at a time when the bowman and the pikeman still played an 


was comparatively a new invention, and though he 


lived in what we now call * the early days of printing,” 


important part on the battlefield, in these few verses he has 
suggest all the H 


terrol! and desolation oft mocerpo 
warfare, all the subtle, sterilizing, and ruinous effects of unlicensed 


contrived to 


publicity. Perhaps Shakespeare was right—he generally was— 
and it is true that 
~The poor beetle, thet we tread upon 
In corporal sufterance finds a pang as groat 
ha +B pient a 
But can Daniel really have envisaged a future when simoke reen 


at sea and gas-cloud on land were to make day hideous, a time 
when 
Valour wrapt in Smoek (ss in the Night) 


Stall perish without Witness, without Sight ” ? 


Or, again, can it really be that Daniel. like his greater namesake, 
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had visions of his head upon his bed, in which he foresaw the 
eradual destruetion of the old system of maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe, and the emergence of a united Germany 
which should eventually concentrate upon a frantic and colossal 
effort to “ devour Mankind ” ? 

Be these things as they may, the Civil Wars abundantly 
illustrates the truth of what Daniel wrote elsewhere concerning 
humane letters :— 

‘© blessed letters, that combine in one 
Ali ages past, and make one live in all, 
y you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living into council eall ; 
By you tho unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel, and what does us befall.” 


all 


And though for the poet “ the few that only lend their ear is 


the world,” we must still wish Daniel, on this account, if on no | 
In not a few respects he is no unworthy | 


other, a wider hearing. 
contemporary of Spenser, whom he succeeded in the laureateship ; 
of Ben Jonson, in whose favour he so wisely relinquished it; 
or even of Shakespeare, with whom and other companions, 
if we may believe tradition, he often talked the sun down in 


voluntary retirement on his Somersetshire farm. 





SIXPENCE THE HALF-POUND. 
FENHE power of suggestion is no longer scoffed at even by 
the The self 
recognize| as a person in practice if not in theory—a person 


most sceptical. sw bconscious is beine 


whom it is the business of the retail trader to persuade, whether 
Indeed, to 
wcoupied in 


1 


y 


or no its existence is susceptible of lovical proof. 
} 


put it shortly, the trader is just now very seriously 
he gullibility of this hypothetical entity, w 


gauging th lt knowing 


that upon the success of his efforts the weight of his must 
! The H 


depent i 
nsibly cheap 


purse 
upon st: lis ans 
No one is 


lling of fruit by the hali-pouns 


in osi small case in point. 


shops is 
exactiv cheeted by the new trick, but we are attracted to look 
! We 


at the goo by this method of advertising them. see the 





little “helf” insect into the large-printed ** pound” quiie plainly. 
It is the large print, however, which catches our eyes, and as 
we stop in front of the little placard something like the following 
process of reasoning goes through our minds, ‘ Cheap!” we 
excloim to ourselves; “or rather it would be if the price really | 
referred to the pound, Abnost a pre-war price,” we go on | 
mecitatively murmuring——and then we buy the cherries. Our 
subconscious self has taken no notice of our reasoning. He, 
she, or it was impressed by our first thought. “ Cheap!” says 


simple-minded submerged equation in an authoritative 


rtone —and the bargain is clinched. 


It 


is so very easy to alter the unit in such a manner as to make 


How much farther will this trick be carried, we wonder ? 


an ius 
false impression. The diifieulty is of course to hit im the case 
of exch article upon the right unit. The simple halving of the 
pound of fruit does not provide us with a practical scale of 
The p 


utaneous, and in a fair pereentage of cases an indelible, 


charges. ser-by who longs for cherries can satisfy his 
appetite, or at least appease the intensity of it, with half the 
quantity which he would like to consume. Half-a-pound will 
feave him no longer famished for fruit. Te has, so to speak, 
mule do with half the quantity sugeested to his mind by the 
price-ticket. 
suit, or she goes to buy flannel to clothe the baby, the garment 
required cannot be made with half the amount formerly con- 


sidered 


On the other hand, if he goes to buy cloth for a 


necessary. 
flannel or linen or silk at so much the half-yard. The effect of 
such a suggestion would be laughter or anger. As well advertise 
shoes at much each! Some like device might, however, 
answer if a yard could be honestly made to measure rather less 
than thirty-six inches. 
for long much used 
yard by several inches. 


sO 


The Flemish ell, for instance, which was 
as & measure in England, is shorter than our 
So much “a yard (Flemish) might 


It would be no use to advertise cloth or | 


ven the silliest subconsciousness. Weeks and years change foy 
no man. Not even a mass meeting of coal-miners could modify 
them. 

Whether in countries in which the mile is a little longer than 
ours a distance of four or five so-called miles is more tiring tg 
the pedestrian we do not know. The Scots and Trish miles ne 
a little longer than the English. Is the subconscious self in these 
to English We wonder. The 
subconscious self has always thought that there was a great deal 
in a name. 


countries able deceive legs ? 


A good many people are still not able to realize—where others 
are concerned—what their reason tells them every day with 


regard to themselves. They still speak of wages as increased 





by a ratio which does not take the depreciation of the currency 
into account. This suggestive delusion could net of course he 
maintained if certain expenses—rent, for instance—did not 
| remain unchanged. To put it colloquially, the subconscioys 
self (which believes, in spite of all that can be said by reason to 
| the contrary, that persons in a lower social position are not 


subject to the terrible rise in the price of necessaries which has 
afflicted the better off) is not altogether a fool. It must be left 
The Daylight Say 


Vy 
il 


with an argumentative leg to stand on. 
Act has almost persuaded us all that summer days are longer 
than they were, Those who still object 
their cows, or their individual 

1 


‘ 


Ww 


to it are less moved by 


-onvenience, or by any obstacle 


they bring forward than by a matter-of-fact dislike to what 


they regard as the politic childishness which allows itself to be 


pretence. 


legislated into a pleasant 
l 

It is almost impossible to say why certain people receive a 

different impression from the diflerent ways of stating a simp! 


arithmetical fact. Take the question of pereenta Fifty per 


1t¢ 





eent. does not make upon some minds qu 


» the same impressi¢ 





as half. It seems rather more, Subconsciously we suppos 
they are in the same state as they were as children when they 
cid not know what a percentage meant Nearly half the 


voters know nothing about the question,” says some one a 
matter is familiar to at least fifty per cent. of those qualified t 
vote,” says another. The impressions created are s neh 
variance that the speakers appear to we upon Op} 
sicles. 

We cannot help hoping that the financiers of the future w 
not study psychology to quite as good purpose as the coste 

- 





mongers of fruit, Lmagine such a knowledge oi 


coupled with great economic learning 


man 





ind apoli “l to the dec 








| tion of the world at large. Some psycholovicel trick may be 
played upon us as may cause us cheerfully to comply with a 
taxation and to fall smiling victims to any master of the art 
suggestion, This new necromaney would be terribly power 
because it would have no secret to guard, The costermong: 
sets his net in the sight of the bird. The bird s how 
done and yet he falls into it! The method of deception 





impress the subconscious yaind of the public and induce them to | 


make spare to the extent of a few inches, befog them a little as 
il 


} 
the 


to the number of feet of a given material 1 


for 


Avain, ta 


equisite for their 


purpose, or at least induce them suke of imeginary 


advantage to try a new cut. ke the question of coal. 





It would never do to sell it to the small consumer at so ninch 
the half-ton or hundredweight. But feshion might arise for 
aciling by the sack, and the normal sack might be a little reduced, 
not of course in a manner to deceive the intelligent mind, but in 
euch a haif-open way as to mislead the subconscious self. Where 


rent is co. l, however, there is no Lope of barabooziing 


rick, but it is really much me 
, 
he 


scientific. We have called it a t 
like the application of alaw. 'T 


If their money is wiled out of their pockets 


victims can get up no mor 


indignation. the 
have themselves to thank. 
July have called * Cherry ripe” in the London 


Certainly the men who during 


ts off 


stre 


and the public. 


object-lesson both to the politician 





“NO RECEIVER, NO THIEL.” 


the Contemporary Review some months ago there was 


|* 


article by Mr. C. R. Johns, Secretary of the Canine Defen 
League, upon the methods of dog-stealers. From it we m 
learn how an aniseed-oil track, beginning at the te of it 


home, may beguile a coveted dog into a street where its captor 
awaits it; how the powder of dried, baked liver, sprinkled 








the “turn-up” of a thief’s trousers, will induce a victim 
follow these trousers until at some safe moment it can 
pounced upon, unobserved; together with much other inforn 
tion, mostly new—and very disquieting—to honest readers 
The thieves, on the whe seem to be more or less non 
and scattered vagabonds, people not easy to be caught 
suppressed by the law. 

But there is another and more settled branch of the industr 
As a “ police axiom ”’ quoted by Mr. Johns observes \ 
receiver, no thief’; «end the most valuable of his revelatio 

" ucerned not with the theft of doyvs but with the trafti 
them after they have been stolen. ‘Phe details given are ve; 
sini r to these ot which one re ds in reports ot the SU ealle 
‘ white slave” treflic. dn both trades it is a common practi 
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to remove the vendible commodity to a distance, and even out 


of the country. “ The thieves in the provinces have.* London 


wents’ who 1 and sell the dogs in their shops or in the 


eceive 


open-air markets. London thieves, again, have confederates 


in the large provincial towns, and there is well known to be a very 


extensive exchange of dogs between these people.” Moreover, 
the dealer who deliberately buys stolen enimals—and probably 


finds his most profitable ** line ” ially ¢ 


In dome so * Ust wries 


on ully 





on a bond-fide business in buying and sellmg and ocecasi 


breeding dogs.” Now the dealer, if his trade is to become 
extensive, must have a settled place, and will probally even 
desire to advert his wares Indeed, the colunins of * animal 
1 pers ire full of advertisements, some, no doubt, from people 
; urving on a | yitimate business, others, to s the least, sus- 
nicious. I cull the following specimens from a recent issue of a 























1) : : -_ \ alive and 
' ) yocl-}yr ot tor as il > cro ) ad 
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they will yield barely 35,000 h.p. And Switzerland, they argue, 
ahove Basel can dispose of 400,000 h.p. at a net cost of 700 francs 
would be as much 


each, while below Basel the price as 
1,400 franes—double. What the Swiss ask, therefore, is to 
receive a guarantee of free navigetion between Basel and 


Strassburg, while they in turn would undertake to supply 
Alsace with cheap electrical power. Finally, they turn the 
tables on the French by saying that below Strassburg there 
are hundreds of thousands of herse-power going to waste, and 
asking what the Alsatian capitalists would say were it pro- 
posed to canalize the Rhine below Strassburg in order to 
utilize all this electrical energy. 

What has caused the greatest consternation in Switzerland 
is Article 358 of the Paris Treaty with Germany. For some 
vearon this clause was not immediately communicated to the 
Vrench Chamber. Briefly summarized, it grants France the 
right to take water from the Rhine fer her navigation or 
irrigation canals, already constructed or to be constructed, 
hetween Basel and Strassburg; but the exercise of this right 
must not injure navigation “either in the Rhine or in any 
artificial channels which may be substituted theretor.” This 
is the point which makes the Swiss, the Dutch, and the Belgians 
fo uneasy, and to a certain extent also the British. As for 
the Article 358 means that the Rhine outlet to the 
sea would in reality cease at Strassburg, instead of at Basel, 
as they contend it ought to do. 

In the discussion which teok place recently on the subject 
in the Swiss Parliament, President Ador said that Switzerland 
is looking to England, Belgium, and Holland to support her 
claims to the freedom of the Rhine and Rhine navigation. 
Switzerland, he added, was ready to supply France with 100,000 
to 150,000 h.p. between the Lake of Constance and Basel. This 
ix less than the engineers’ estimate, but still considerable. 

As matters now stand, Article 358 of the Paris Treaty not 
only threatens to violate the 1815 and 1868 Treaties, guarantee- 
ing free Rhine navigation, but also to prove a fruitful source 
of discord between France and her neighbour nations, whereas 
it is surely to her interest to avoid all permanent causes of 
friction. Both French Switzerland and German Switzerland 
are at one on this question of their right to the free navigation 
f the Rhine. There is no reason why England and the 
United States should not send goods rid Rotterdam to Switzer- 
land by water the whole distance. Neither of these Powers, 
nor, for that matter, any other nation, is bound to send goods 
rid Cette, or vid Genoa and thence by rail. If France does 
not come to an understanding regarding the freedom of the 
Rhine, she may even lose her traftic to Switzerland vid Cette, 
for Italy is offering the free port at Genoa, with 
wharves and sheds to be entirely under their management. 
It will he clear to every one, therefore, that this freedom of 
the Rhine is no mere parish pump affair, but one concerning 
beth the Old World and the New.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Berne, July 26th. 


Swiss, 


Swiss a 


J. G. 








LETTERS TO THE 
——. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.J a 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 


EDITOR. 


Sin,—With regard to the revival of this question, it is not 
without interest to refer to Mr. E. S. Pureell’s Lite of 


Cardinal Manning, Vol. IL., chap. xxv. After remarking that 
the Lrish Members, without distinction of party, 
would oppose any proposals for the establishment of such 
relations, and “work together hand and glove against any 
Government, Whig or Tory, which should introduce such a 
Bill,” the writer continues ;— 


creed or 


“Cardinal Manning’s mind was possessed with a prefound 
mistrust of Diplomatic Relations between the Pope and 
England. He brushed aside with a wave of his hand the 
jections and petty jealousies of the Lrish bishops in regard 
to English influence at the Vatican; and the political fears of 
Irish Nationalists lest the Pope might be induced at the 
hidding of the Tory Government to condemn their illegal and 
vnmoral plans and principles. What he most cared about, 
what touched him most nearly and stirred his heart toe the 
yuick, was the danger of a breach between Catholicism and 
the people of England, which the Pope’s co-operation with the 
fiovernment in matters lying outside the religious sphere would, 
as he conceived, inevitably bring about. Political Catholicism. 
of which the Pope by his Representative in England would be 
the inspiring spirit, would not fail in an evil day to excite, as 
of old, suspicion in the popular mind, and end, sooner or later, 
in the breaking up of the concord and good feeling which for 
the last thirty years [1857-1887] had existed between Catholics 
vad Pretestants in England. Such, at least, were Cardinal 
Manning's fears and epprehensions.” 











ls 
Ultramontane as the Cardinal was, his estimate of the intel]j. 
gence and moral of the Roman Curia was low. *‘ On one occasion 
during the stay of the Special Envoy of the Pope in England” 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubilee, 1887, ** I remember " 
(his biographer writes) 
“how, in an almost uncontrellable outburst of indignation 
he poured out the vials of his wrath cn the heads of * thoes 
intriguers who,’ he said, ‘are planning and scheming foy 
Diplomatic Relations. What use would the presence of 4 
Legate in England be except for the gratification of our feure. 
heads? What do they know of these things in Rome? They 
are always thinking of il Governo as if it were absolute oy 
dynastic. The absolute equality of English law, and the 
extinction of all privilege . . they cannot understand. I 
hardly knew a man in Rome, high or low, who understands the 
position of the Church in England; or of the popular feeling 
towards us. The sight of a “ Redcoat’’ at the Vatican tury. 
their heads.” Cardinal Manning, who had heen walking ui] 
and down his room in a state of intense excitement, threw 
himself into his arm-chair almost exhausted, exclaiming, ‘T) 
people of England may put up with a Special Envoy for a day 
or two. But the permanent presence of a Papal Legate would 
be the undoing of all my work in England during the last 
thirty years.’ ” 
Manning was a statesman of distinction; and such were his 
feelings during the reign of the wise Leo XHIL., a Pope wh, 
was in the line of the greater Pontiffs. The war policy of 
Benedict XV. has not been of such a character as to dissipate 
the Cardinal's fears.—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED Fawkes. 

Ashby St. Ledgers. 

P.S.—In the recent debate (July 2nd) on this subject in the 
French Chamber, M. Augagneur pointed out that the inevit- 
able consequence of the restoration of diplomatic intercourse 
with the Holy See would be the intervention of the Vatican 
in French internal politics; and the Minister of 
Affairs, M. Pichon, assured the Chamber that ‘‘ dans tous les 
cas, le Gouvernement estime qu'il n'y a pas lieu d’envisager la 
reprise des relations officielles avee le Saint-Siége. 


Foreign 





THE COAL INQUIRY 
[To THe Epitok or Tee “ Specrator.’’} 
In of June 28th you 
publish a letter trom me on this subject. 


Sir, your issue were good enough to 
We are ali now learn- 
ing by very bitter experience the effects of dear coal. Business 
men and manufacturers know that cheap coal is as vital for 
Without our foreign 
trade we would be haukrupt as a nation, and we are rapidly 
approaching that stage. If things continue as they are to-day 
only for a very few weeks, not only will there be very little work 
for miners, but very little work for any ene, with starvation 
staring us all in the face. In view of these doletul facts, which 
are so paintully obvious, one wonders whether the working man 
in general and the miners in particular realize what is going 
to be the result of all this unrest, this relaxation of effort com- 
bined with ever-increasing demands for higher 
shorter hours. 

Judging from my experience of home propaganda during the 
war and the methods of those who were responsible for it, I 
very much doubt it. I had exceptional opportunities of gauging 
its effects on the working man during the war, and I question 
if at the end one out of five could have given a reasonable ex- 
planation of what we were fighting for. That, however, is a 
long story; but I may recall a personal experience in connexion 
with it. I had to very definite conclusions that the 
working man was not being tackled in the right way, and 
through the influence of powerful friends I “ 
an interview with one of the very important personages re- 
Because I ventured politely 


our commerce as food is for our bodies. 


wages and 


come 
wangled ’ 


sponsible for home propaganda. 
to criticize methods I was treated with concentrated rudeness 
and ordered out of that particular office, notwithstanding the 
fact that I also was a Government official for tl hie 
of some little standing and experience. 

As a small contribution to the kind of propaganda which, 
my mind, is necessary to-day, let me mention the following 
facts. IT am a small shareholder in two colliery undertakings 
not in this country, but in the Empire. One is a mine thet 
cannot produce any coal till the end of this year. In the pre- 
war days it would have had to face the competition of Welsh 
coal. When the first Sankey Report the shares 
jumped 50 per cent., when the second was issued they jumped a 
further 250 per cent., and are still on the up-grade. The in- 
Welsh never compcte 
again. The shares of the other colliery have not had anything 
like the same spectacular advance, but the jiave 
doubled within the past two years, and I can see them bei 
again doubled during this year. Not only so, but notwithstand- 
ing the payment of big dividends, this colliery, in association 
with others, has made up its mind to drive English coal frem 
certain markets where it was formerly supreme, and will easily 
These facts of themselves are sufficiently disquieting 
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—— 
though I personally cannot object; but a much more serious 
watter is the projected rem ywval of some of our important in- 
dustries to other parts of the world where conditions are more 
suitable and where bargains are kept. There are such places 
even to-day, and when the shipping position reaches the normal 
again there will be ‘some surprising developments in this 
direction. 

I cannot blame the working man alone for all that is happen- 


and the still worse state ot affairs that is going to come, 


ing, : 

though he and his misguided leaders must shoulder a very 
hough 2 anges 

large proportion of the responsibility. After all, however, 


employers are far from being blameless, and what one misses 
these days is that spirit of comradeship which the war was 
supp sed to have created through common sacrifice. I have no 
specifie remedy for all the present-day unrest, and in any case 
this letter is already very lengthy, but I am in the heartiest 
agreement with the spirit of “ Boyd Cable’s ™ articles, the first 
of which appeared in the Times on July 22nd. With him I believe 
in “ candour as an industrial remedy.” 
of it to-day, and it is my belief that if the employers would take 
the trouble to explain to employees all the difficulties. and how 
we are all linked up together in an economic whole, much 
unrest would vanish just as surely as day follows night.- IT am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. Cuiiey. 
39 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


THk VOREST OF DEAN MINES. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz.—One finds many people who confuse the nationalization of 
with that of mines, but one expect a 
to fall into the mistake. ‘The mines in the Forest 
of Dean are not “ practically naticnalized,”” or nationalized 
at all. The minerals, subject to the customs cf the Forest, are. 


minerals does not 


‘Lawyer ’ 


The miners work on their own account, or for colliery com- 
They are not paid for their work by the State, nor 
Both these are 
* though, whilst 


panies. 
dees the State receive the protits of the pits. 
contemplated under “ nationalization of mines, 
ihe former is certain, the latter is more than problematical. 


I am, Sir, &e., H. M. J. 


NATIONALIZATION OF GERMAN COAL-MINES. 
{To tHe Eprion or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Sir.—Ifas the German Commission’s Report on the proposed 
nationalization of their coal-mines come to the knowledge of 
yourself or of your readers * If not, it is, I venture to think, 
a valuable weapon in the armoury of those who believe that 
nationalization will prove disastrous to the efficiency of the 
industry, and, consequently, to the commercial prosperity of 
mir country, 
“it is 


coal-mining 


as follows: 


that the 
products 


The Commission reports 
whole 


should 


suggestion 


sale of its 


obviously ai natural 


industry and the 


be nationalized The Committee is unanimously of the 
pinion that the present organization of State mines 
loes not correspond to the economic requirements, and 
the first step to be taken is a complete alteration of the 
whole system. Although the question as to whether the 


ficiency of the worker was greater in the State-owned than 
u the private mines was not answered by the Committee, it 
eld unanimously the view that the entire management of the 
nines by the State on the ordinary bureaucratic lines would 
seriously interfere with their economic exploitation. Every 
xtension of State undertakings was uneconomic, and therefore 
o be negatived so long as this economic activity of the State 
was in any way connected with its political and administrative 
unctions, and unless the bureaucratic tradition was entirely 
The proceedings of the Commission have shown, 
while admitting all the advantages of the State contrel of 
mining, such startling examples of the inadequacy of this 
cumbrous State organism, that there cannot exist a particle of 
doubt as to the necessity of a radical change. The over- 
burdening of highly trained officials with petty duties, the 
objectless change of posts, the poor salaries, almost ridiculously 
small as compared with those in private industries, the 
restrictions on freedom of action, the lack of confidence reposed 
in those financially responsible, the complicated systems of 
grades, the protracted discussion of matters which could be 
settled in a few hours—in a word, control on the top of control, 
instead of responsibility and an_ incentive to 
Initiative—these are the characteristics of this organization, 
in which even the most capable and those least interested 
financially, as long as they remain at their posts, can only 
had a satisfactory sphere of work on a most restricted scale. ' 


rbandoned, 


personal 


I am, Sir. &e., 
Kouar LH. S, 


A pretty damning indictment! 
Barses-AUsTIN. 
The Clab, Bournemouth. 
FURL RCONOMY. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Stz,—In reference to the paragraph in the last number of the 
Spectator, 1 think you will find 








on jaqniry that by lowering 


We have far too little | 


| 














the temperature of gas-production from coal the benzene 
hydrocarbons are replaced by paraffins, which can be used as 
fuel, but not for the production of those various and valuable 
materials (dyes, drugs, and explosives) which are exclusively 
the subject of the loss of fuel aa 
soot from domestic fireplaces, your statement is only too true, 
and it is not generally realized that of the thirty-five million 
tons consumed annually in This way more than six per cent., 
or nearly two million tons, is lost. 


benzene derivatives. On 


I think it is unfortunate 
that the Smoke Abatement Committee, which was appointed 
in 1914 by the Local Government Board (and of which I was a 
member), should time 
economy in matter of 
supreme importance.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Conen. 
The University, Leeds. 
BOLSHEVISM AND ITS RESULTS, 
(To tHe Epitor oF tur ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have just ; 


have ceased its labours at a when 


fuel consumption was becoming a 


returned from South 
a few weeks on a tour of investigation. 
be of general interest. 

With regard to industry, Bolshevism acted like a blight, and 
industry had become practically dead throughout the territory 


Russia, after spending 


A few observations may 


which has recently been liberated. Even in the Donetz Basia, 
the centre of the coal and iron industries, 
in the 


single 


where the essentints 
way of raw materials were to hand, there was not a 


blastfurnace in operation. At one large works the 
workmen, realizng the hopelessness of their situation, passed 
a resolution to ask the ‘* capitalists and engineers” to come 
back again and resume control. 


cant that with the retreat of the 


In any case it is very signifi- 
Solsheviks (whose poliey has 
a political creed, and has 
plunder, and 
ironworks in the who 


shed any semblance of 
developed into organized 
unabashed and unashamed) not an 
district was at all damaged, with the excepti: 
suffered in the actual fighting, thu- 
good care that their 
of livelihood should not be destroyed, 

high, forty or Atty times th 


long since 


murder, rapine 


m of one whic’ 






Clearly showing that th 


workmen themselves took ullimate means 


Wages in figure are extremels 


pre-war rates, but when translated into ‘ pounds of bread’’ ii 


is found that the workmen are getting less than half what they 
used to. This remark applies in a greater degree to the middle 


class workers of all categories, where the increase in “ figure 


has been much less in proportion. ‘The distress, as may he 


imagined, is acute. With regard to food, paradoxical as it inay 
seem, while in the Donetz Basin there was practical starvation, 
food 


difficulty is that the peasants refuse to part with their products 


there is any amount of in the districts around; but the 
for more and more paper money, with which they are unable in 
their turn to purchase any of the products of industry, such 

clothes, boots, household utensils, &c., &e., of which they are ia 
dire need. There is distinct evidence that the Russian people 
have learnt the bitter lesson that, when it comes to a question 
of real wealth o1 
supplies are a poor 


well-being, “ high wages ’’ with restricted 


substitute for normal wages,” or even 


“low wages,” with plenty and abundance of everything. 

I very much wonder whether the Bolsheviks in this country 
have ever gone to the trouble of tracing out to its logical and 
inevitable conclusion the effect of a revolution on food supplies. 
The stability of economic 


once upset, it can only be re-established with great difficul 


exchange is very easily upset, but, 
and only, as we see from Russia's terrible experiences, : 
period of acute distress and sufiering.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Twenty Years’ Pasi 








penr in Ressra 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Epiron oF THE “* Spectator.’'] 
Sir,—Having been at Lord Robert Cecil's 
Albert Hall on the subject of the League of Nations, | am ve 
disappointed to find that it has not been, as I had hoped, the 


THE 
[To Tur 


meting in the 


forerunner of many similar meetings all over the country; 

and as one who is greatly interested in the vast possibilities of 

a real League of Nations, I should like to make a suggestion. 
Among the people of this country there seems to prevail a 


feeling of apathy in the matter, although all appear to b>» 
3 I . i 


convinced that such a League is necessary in order to prevent 
a recurrence of the useless bloodshed and widespread destruc- 


tion of preperty produced by war, and I cannot help thinking 
that this apathy is largely based on ignorance regarding th 


real aims and object of the League. ‘Yo bring the-e aim- 


clearly home to the p ple, and to make the suecess of t 


League a certainty, I feel sure it only needs the Pulpit, th 





Press, and the public men of this country to unite in 


campaign for the and we should quickly sea tha 
desired result. The 


this needs no comment—-it is boundie 


PULrpose, 
vast power of the Press ia matters lik? 
the public men of all 


parties are already more or less bound up in the question; but 
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so far the Church, that great power in our land, has remained 
silent. Why is this? Do our clergy consider the League of 
Nations to be a political affair only, and intend to leave it at 
that ? If this be indeed the case, I cannot help thinking they 
will fail in their duty towards humanity, and lose a golden 
opportunity of proving that Christian teaching is still a power 
in the land. If these three great forces will work then for this 
end, I feel sure nothing more will be needed to create that real 
vitality in the League which is now all it requires to ensure its 
great and permanent success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An AvsTRALIAN SoLpier. 





RENAN AS PROPHET. 
(To THe Eprror oF tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. T. P. Armstrong’s statement (in his letter to the 
Spectator of July 19th) that “ things are divined by the simple 
and unlettered that are hidden from the sage” should not go 
quite unchallenged. There have been sages and learned people 
who have proved true prophets of coming events. Both Ibsen 
and Dostoievski prophesied the downfall of Germany in their 
letters. Ibsen’s letter was addressed to Georg Brandes and 
Dostoievski’s was written from Dresden in 1871 (I am quoting 
from memory, being away from any library). The famous Bale 
Professor Jacob Burckhardt, as well as the French Count 
Arthur de Gobineau, were both confirmed pessimists about the 
future, and both distinctly foretold in their books the coming 
world conflagration. Heine (in his Wintermiédrchen) and 
Nietzsche (in his Fall Wagner) both prophesied with absolute 
certainty that ‘Germany had no future.”” In the English In- 
troduction to Count Gobineau’s Renaissance there is likewise 
y about the imminent fall of Germany. This 
and was written by Dr. 
Nietzsche. It would be 


a curious prophecy 
Introduction was published in 1913, 
Oscar Levy, the English editor of 
interesting to know whether there are any other prophecies 
of this kind in English literaturé.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Evoléne, Valais, Switzerland, July 23rd. G. GIFFORD. 





ALLEGED CONFISCATION OF NATIVE LANDS 
AND RIGHTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
(To THe Epitor oF THe ‘ Specraror.’’] 

this Society has been making private 
measure of justice for the natives of 
Southern Rhodesia, who have been robbed of all land rights 
m their own country. As private appeals to successive 
Secretaries of State have tailed to secure justice, we have now 
appealing to you to publish in the 
facts disclosed in this pamphlet, 
great 


THE 


tive 
secure a 


Sir.—For 
efforts to 


years 


our 


no alternative but that of 
eolumns of your journal the 
which sets forth as briefly as possibl le the story of this 
land expropriation and the Society’s efforts to obtain justice 
We are of opinion that the attitude of the Chartered Company 
in forcing the natives to pay through taxation part of the costs 
of preparing the white settlers’ refusing to allow 
the Legis!ative Council to pay the costs incurred for the native 
scandalous injustice. It is, we 

British Colonial history where 
part of the costs of a public inquiry has been deliberately 
imposed upon the philanthropic public. But for the 
British honour our Committee is prepared to accept 
liability, and will now attempt to raise funds to cover the cost 
of about £7,000 incurred by the natives in submitting their 
case to the Committee of Special Reference.—We are, Sir, &., 

Travers Buxron. 
Joun H. Harris. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[Reasons of space will not allow us to print the pamphlet sent 
with this letter. If however the assertions of fact set forth 
in the Appeal can be made good, the wrongs done to the natives 
ery aloud for justice. The matter is too complicated to be 
discussed in a newspaper, especially just now. Parliament 
is the place where it must be raised. Readers interested in 
this important question should write to the Secretary of the 
Society and ask to have the Appeal sent to them direct.— 





case whilst 


arded as a 
occasion in 


will be reg 
the first 


case 
believe, 


1 ¢ 
Sane Oi 
this 





Ep. Spectator.) 
THE COLOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH AWRICA., 
(To rue Epiror or rae ‘ Spectaror.’’) 
Sirx,--I quite understand that the limitations of space would 


preclude any extended notice of Mr. W. C. Seully’s interesting 
article in the current number of the Edinburgh Review; yet I 
cannot but regret that your references to it should be of a some- 
what misleading character. You describe it as pessimistic; 
there is every excuse for pessimism under present circum- 
stances; but not for the reason you seem to suggest. Vor the 
statement that in South Africa there are four natives to every 
white man, which, without further comment, follows your 





| 


parece geagint of the article, might easily be read as in. 
dicating the grounds of Mr. Scully’s pessimism, whi 
means ~Saan “Phere is a most mischievous and unf inded ides 
abroad that the natives, by their mere numbers, constitute 7 
danger ; words, that they are all potential ¢ i 


ich it by ho 


in other 


‘ : riminals, 

Any unhiassed ohserver who has had personal experience 
Ice of 
them will tell you—and the assertion is borne out by a caref ] 
> a - Ss . ‘ fy 
study of the “‘ Native Affairs” Blue Book published from vear 


to year—that, taken as a whole, they are far more law-abiding 
than the population of our great towns. “ 

The reasons for pessimism are to be sought, I regret ¢, say 
in the present attitude of the Union Government and , 
siderable hody of Colonists, hoth Dutel n and Englis as showy 
in the Native Affairs Administration Bill, 1917, and the Native 
Urban Areas Bill, 1918. Should these Bills pass into the 
unfortunate natives will have no locus standi whatever outsiq 
the Reserves (which are far 


con. 


h 





from sufficient to contain the who! 


population) except as servants to some white man. And this 
status is scarcely distinguishable from slavery, as under ¢ 
circumstances the servant can make no contract on anythj 


but must take what is offered him or star 
ALice WERNER 

London Institution, 

E.C. 2 


have read 


like equal terms, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
School of Oriental Studics, 
Finsbury Circus, 

[Miss Werner 
thinks we meant to excuse any 
or to countenance anything even dimly 


Ep. Spectator.) 


ve 


the 
harsh treatment of the 


cannot 


Spectator often if sh 


Natives 


resembling slavery 





A CIVIL ADVOCATE FOR THE ARMY. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—It has been my privilege to found the Old Comrades 
Club of my late unit, vet I am not associated otherwise, for ¢ 


reason that I hate the political aspect rather than the Servic 
aspect of all the existing organizations, of which Sir Douglas 
Hiaig advocates unification, and am interested in all tha 


appertains to the welfare of the ex-Service man and the serving 
The direct result of the restriction or bu 
the mind of the serving man is (1) organization 

political strife and action when he is “free again ”; (2) off 
—like Lord French—criticizing serving » who w 
not reply, owing to regulations administered in the letter 
rather than spirit. The only way expressior 
of the mind of the 
prejudice,” or undue deference to mere 
like the following but dishearten a man, capable of h« 


ngling uppression « 


} 

enaing tow 
1. 

olhcers 


is to facilitate the 
Service man vid a Civil Advocate, “ 
office. How can 


} " 
hing 3 


wit] 


a cas 


own as man to man, yet hampered and hindered by inter- 
mediaries? Private A made a family remittance, which was 
duly forwarded by his regimental paymaster, who used 


ordinary open postal order for conveyance. Questions arisi 
as to the rightful recipient receiving same (away back in 1916 
Private A continues to bear the although he knows tl 


postal orders are not fair security for the transmirsion of 


loss, 


overdue pay. Unrepresented at the signing of Peace, one 
the nation of shopkeepers, however law-abiding, a “ Tomm 
can but think and act aceordingly. In cur club, too, offic 
and men are known alphabetically. Some of the most in- 
tellectual men in the unit were common stretcher-heare1 
The unanimity and harmonious association are magnificent, 


tending, perhaps, toward a mutual admiration society mayhe 
and we all hope to come into our own without undue demonst: 
tion and agitation, at least as a club. A few members hai 


joined the larger organizations as well, and tell diverting tal 





of ‘‘ upsetting the bigwigs,”’ &¢., but we aim at friendshi; 
sincere, yet unconstrained,—I am, Sir, &c., PRIVATE. 
THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’ 


attempt is made te 
he did not, ir 
and anni 


22nd an 
why 


Str,—In the Spectator ot February 
sum up Lord explanation of 
Nelson’s phrase, more closely ’ 
hilate the German Surely that running o 
to ‘‘ annihilate,” &c., is a little too flowing. The 
German Fleet was anxious to escape, and as it nearly 

fa-t as the British Fleet, and favoured by the mist and night 
fall and the nearness of its home ports, it seems ag: 
that it could have been 
At the Nile the 


“e 


Je lie oes 
‘engage the enemy 
High Sea Fleet.” 
free and 


Was 


vinst al 
common-sense to suppose wiped out 
however recklessly attacked. 
anchored, and at Trafalgar almost becalmed and incapable o! 
turning and running in all directions like a fast modern fleet 
At Tsushima the Russian ships were hopelessly and yet 
the Japanese lost sight of them, and would not have destroye« 
more than four or five of the fourteen Russian armoured ships 
if the Russians had within the same steaming time of 
their own ports as the Germans were at Jutland.—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. H. FirzHerpert. 


Havelock North, Hawke's Bay, New Zealand, May 26th 


enemy ships were 


slow, 


heen 





sey 











ays 
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THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
siz.—The Rev. E. M. Venables omits one of the reasons given 
Way thinking it undesirable and impossible that the 
Church Assembly Bill should become law; namely, that the 
Government 1s unable to support it. Ona new in 
1 so likely to have far-reaching consequences, the 


by me for 
measure so 
principle, ant - 
Government is surely bound to have an opinion and to adopt 
a definite line. To stand aside and let things take their course 
in a matter closely concerning the welfare of the nation would 
amount The fact that, as 
the Lord Chancellor frankly admitted in the House of Lords 
). the Government is divided in opinion on the subject 


to an abdication of responsibility. 





(July 2 
gevtircate as an indication that, as indeed is otherwise abun- 
dantly clear, the scheme embodied in the Bill is that of a party 
r section of the community. Stated briefly. the desire of the 
Church self-government is that ou 
arrangeme should be those 
lly called good Churchmen; 


cal 


i< 8] 
ss] 


) 
advocates of religious 
determined who are techni- 


that is 


nts by 
those Ww ho regard 
] 


to say, 
important. It is irguable that this—the exclusive or intensive 
—yview of the Church is the right one, rather than the national 
but it is not in fact the principle on 


clesiastical polity is based: and, if the ques- 


r comprehensive view 


which our existing e 


| notice a 
| 


tion is raised, it is the right and the duty of the nation as a 
hole to decide between the two principles. Under the Bill pro- 
moted hy the leaders f the ecclesiocratic party the control of | 
the Church of England will, unless the grant of “ Life and 
Liberty " is to be a hollow mockery, be handed over to a so- | 
called National Church Assembly. The constitution of thi 
body has been framed by the Convocations of the clergy com- 


little claim to 
Parliament is 


It is no mere “ 


with a House of Laymen possessing 
and that constitution 


rend 


nts 


bined 


authority ; he 


not to 
criticize or an pettifogging 
which 


ine 


allowed to 

f the scheme to regard it as 

the national character of the 
Civis. 


} 
leads opponse 


Ww it] 


legalism ”” 
onsistent 


&e., 


fundamentally 


Church.—I 


am, “1r, 








PROFUL-SHARING AND OWNERSHIP. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir.—The excellent suggestion that Mr. Mills has made, that 

rkmen should become capitalists and take shares in the in- 
dustries in which they work, was tried long ago near, or in, 
Roehdale in the days of Mr. John Bright by some of his friends. 
It would be well to ascertain if the attempt was successful. I 
have an impression that the workmen did not invest to any 

eat extent, and were doubtful whether their mates could 
manage well.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Kennepy. 

Vilton Park Lod, Dairy, Kirkeudbrightshire, N.B. 





THE EX 

[To tHe E 

Jir,—(1) To those who sti 
eh the f the ex-Kaiser may be adjudged and,in the 


KAISER, 
THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 


DITOR OF 
1 i principle of Knglish law by 


Kle Tol 


conduct 


whi 
event of condemnation, punished, may L commend that of 
Holt, Chief Justi “if men will multiply injuries, actions 


must he multiplied too’ ( Ashby xv. White,”” 2 Ld. Raymond’s 


Rep, 955 in 1708)? (2) For the place of inquiry, would not a 
arship at sea ! nventent fam, Sir. &e., 
The Temple Herman CoHEN, 
DR. JAMES BARRY. 

{To tye Eprtox or THe ** Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—References have been made in notices of the play Dr. 
James Barry in the Press to the story of the Dr. Barry whom 
It professes to describe, Possibly the recollections of one who 
saw that strange personage may be interesting. Early in 1853 
my father (then Ambassador at Vienna) received a letter 
from Lord FitzRoy Somerset (Lord Raglan) asking him to show 


Barry, who was passing through Vienna 


up a military appointment in Corfu (then 





lh POssesslon), amd adding that though his uppearance 
vas peculiar he was a most able man, and had rendered excel- 
Dr. 


a sinall man with 


ent service in South Africa and elsewhere. 


Barry was 


asked to dinner, and when he arrived we saw 


small features, a very smooth though wizened face, very fair 


(not red) hair, uliar squeaky voice and mincing 


which 


] 
tha a 


mos 1 


manner, the whole effect of was so irresistibly com 


that it kept all the younger members of the party in agonies 
of suppressed laughter all through the dinner (which is prob- 
ably the reason my recollection of him is so vivid). My mother, 


ludi- 
conversation was most thoug] 
ig old maid! We heard of him 
irds ¥ 


whom he sat next te, however, said that in spite of hi 


Interesting, 


crons appearance his 


his manner was that of a minen 
"Kk. Years afters 
his death that he wa 


undoubte ily Wits 


afterwards in 


Corfu doing good 
ind of the ext: 


really a 


, 
iordinary discovery at 


The explanation that az 


wolnan, 





4 : + 4 | canned tn the & —_ 7 ‘ off 
the points dividing Churchmen from Nonconformists as all- | sequel to the finely conceived and ei 





adventurous, strong-willed girl, consumed with a passion for 
surgery and medicine, could find in those days 
training in what was her ruling passion, and so adopted this 
extreme course, and probably found it easier to maintain the 
deception in the roving life of an Army doctor than if settled 
anywhere. 
tinguished lady 
whose life was 


no possible 


Nowadays she would, of course, have been a dis- 
doctor, and it is rather pathetic that 
certainly devoted to the relief of suffering, and 
who in her assumed character, and in spite of so much that 
ridiculous, had earned the r and esteem of her 
colleagues and superiors, should be made the peg on which to 
hang so distorted a story regarding her strange career.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rose WEei!GAu. 
Southwood Hou: 


one 


was spect 


Lawrence, Ramsgate. 


bt. 





A GEORGE ELi0O'’ SOCIETY. 

(To THe Epiror or rae “ Srecrator.’’] 
I have been requested to ask you to bring to more general 
at Nuneaton last week—that 
( tively executed celebra- 


Sir, 


suggestion made as a 


tions of the centenary of the birth of George Eliot, a George 
Eliot Society formed the 
features of the festival and do honour to the memory of the 
great novelist who English character 
graphically and faithfully, and who did much more than the 
recognized feminist advocates to vindicate the intellectual in- 
cependence and individuality of her sex. On behalt of the pro- 
posed Society, now existing as a local nucleus, many adequate 
activities could be but 
its immediate objects may be limited to the promotion of an 
unnual Middle-English literary and musical festival identified 
an annual lecture 


he to perpetuate more permanent 


woman depicted 80 


justifications, and adduced ; 


reasons, 


in subject matter with George Eliot’s work, 


on some salient feature of her novels, the formation of a George 


Eliot bookrcom and museum, and the placing of tablets on 
various local buildings associated with the famous Victorian’s 
early life or described in her novels. In the latter two objects, 


I understand, many American visitors who are accustomed to 


include the George Eliot country in their visit to another 
notable Warwickshire birthplace, ar interested. But the 


active sympathy of English admirers is sought, and if they 
will communicate with Mr. A. W. Cross, the Chronicle Office, 


to the move 


Nuneaton, they will assist in giving permanence 

ment so admirably and zealously initiated last week by Mr. 
C, I’. Farmer and his local adjutators, who did a national 
service by their enthusiastic commemoration of a significant 
literary event.—I am, Sir, &c., GALLOWAY Kyte 


The Newdegate Arms Hotel, Nuneaton. 
MARK TWAIN AND BROWNING. 
(To THe Eprtor ov rue “ Spectator.’’) 
-Mark 'Twain’s story of having read aloud a passage of 
Browning by taking only each second line, in thus to 
prove the poet’s obscurity, did not give an original experiment. 
A like incident 
Seasons,”’ though Johnson, it 
second line. Writing at a distance from the majority of my 
books, I cannot at the moment say where this incident is told, 
but if am in Boswell’s 
* Life.’’—I am, Sir, &c., W. Bayne 
Radernie, Fifeshire. 


Sie, 
order 


is recorded of Johnson and Thomson of “ The 
I remember aright, omitted each 


is described, I positive, somewhere 





ADOPTION. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe * Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—lIt all the imagination of 
correspondent Miss Plows-Day to class the work ot her Adop 
tion Society as Reconstruction. The main object of an Adoption 
Society is to enable mothers to get rid of unwanted children 


requires your imaginative 


| and to assist them in their desire to evade their natural duties. 


| 


The work rather than reconstructive. 
But apart from objection on principle, and assuming that in 
present circumstances it be that the philan 
thropist should supplant the baby-farmer, your correspondent’s 


letter She states 


is largely disruptive 
desirable 


may 


appears to be exaggerated and misleading. 


that the war has left ‘ thousands of babies homeless and 
parentless.”” Have the mothers been killed as well as the 
fathers, and has the State made no provision for the widows 
and orphans of the men who have fallen in battle She states 
that nearly two thousand applications have been received for 
“children requiring adoptions I venture to think that in 

very large number of ti ases it is the mothers who ar 

requiring some one to adopt illegitimate childret It is wel 
known that there are many wives who are seeking adoption 
for children of which their still living husbands are not th 
fathers. How many of the sixty-seven babies dealt with have 


been in this category, and in 
mothers been married women ’ It 
good deal more detailed information on these points is wanted 
before the public puts up a large fund for an Adoption Society. 


the cases have the 


to me, Sir, that a 


how many of 


seems 
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There is a further and important point. If it be true that 
there are many children of our fallen heroes unprovided for, 
surely we in England can do our duty by them instead of 
shipping them to America to be cared for.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INQUIRER. 





BLACKBIRDS V. CATS. 
(To rhe Epitor or THE “‘ SpecraTor.’”’] 
Sir,—Our garden was yesterday (July 26th) the scene during 
over two hours of an heroic attempt by a couple of blackbirds 
to save their young one from cats. For reckless intrepidity and 
sustained energy I venture to think that their efforts may be 
worth recording. Our cat—ten months old—and a friend from 
next door—five months old—went into the garden to play, when 
they were immediately the object of a tremendous demonstra- 
tion by the two blackbirds. The parents kept up a continuous 
volume of vindictive objurgations—the notes were of aggressive 
tage, not of alarm—and repeatedly charged—no other word 
describes their assaults—within a few inches of the cats, which 
remained crouching and ready to spring. (It turned out that 
the young blackbird was among some plants, though the cats, 
as well as ourselves, were innocent of its hiding-place.) It 
almost seemed as if the old birds were determined to sacrifice 
their lives in the hope of saving their offspring. After about an 
hour the cats came into the house, but they were soon 
attracted to the garden again by the blackbirds, who came up 
to the door and continued their tirade, a deliberate challenge 
if ever there was one. This time the younger cat climbed an 
apple-tree, where both birds immediately attacked him from 
different angles, frequently sitting within a few inches of him 
and exhausting every device to drive or lure him away. Once 
the cock bird went close enough for the cat to strike him and 
knock some feathers eut. Eventually the cat came down the 
tree and stumbled on the hiding-place of the young bird, which 
of course he caught. I rescued the bird without delay, and 
#pparently without injury. The cats were then shut up and 
the young bird placed on the lawn, where he hopped about. 
His father came and inspected him, and was evidently satisfied, 
as both the parents retired and we saw them no more. The 
young bird was placed in comfortable quarters for the night, 
but it must have been injured, for it was dead inthe morning. 
Vhe sequel is pathetic, for the parents—whose nest is not in 
enr garden—ceaselessly search and call for their missing young 
one. Are not such bravery and devotion unusual ?—I am, Sir, 
&&., Percy Creep. 
44 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. 





KEEPERS AND RARE _ BIRDS. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Miss Maud Haviland has not overstated the case against 
the collector in her exeellent letter to the Spectator of July 5th. 
He is nothing less than a curse to the country, and his main 
ebject is to destroy the very eggs and birds which unselfish 
persons, lovers of their country, earnestly desire to preserve. 
Nothing will deter the collector from his work of destruction, 
unless possibly new and stringent Jaws, with very heavy 
penalties. I wish we had bird sanctuaries guarded by keepers 
with loaded rifles, as in the United States! No one who wishes 
to save our rarest birds, such as those to which Miss Haviland 
refers, can do better than help the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds. This Society has a_ special fund to provide 
watchers in the nesting season, and has done excellent work. 
It deserves far more support than it gets. The work cannot 
be dropped; it must be carried on every year. Further, every- 
thing possible should be done at once to promote proper and 
fitting legislation to meet and defeat this pest, the collector. 
A few more years and it will be too late in the case of some 
Lirds.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank C. H. Borretr. 
Wyesham, Monmouth. 





THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I point out that the fine additional stanza, expressing 
in the metre of our National Anthem the universal longing 
for a perfect League of Nations (which was aptly quoted in the 
Spectator of July 19th -by a correspondent), was sung at St. 
John's Church, Westminster, on the occasion when Archdeacon 
Basil Wilberforce preached what proved to be his farewell 
sermon—just before his death ? Your correspondent attributes 
the stanza to Longfellow; but I have, more than once, seen it 
ascribed in responsible books to James Russell Lowell, who was 
residing in this country as American Ambassador when he 
wrote it. Although I have tried every evening for a whole 


week to trace my authority, I have failed, and am therefore 
unable to quote it at this moment; but I am sure there must 
bo many readers of the Spectator who could easily decide this 
interesting question of authorship.—I am, Sir, &c., 

@ Earls Road, Southampton, 


Tomas Carr. 








——— 
BELL-RINGING. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Can any of your readers guide me to any book or manual 
dealing with the chiming of church hells, the speed of chiming 
combinations of notes, &c.?—I am, Sir, &c., Bewt-Rincer. : 





“—.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I notice in your issue of July 26th you refer to the Mc 
magazine as the medium for the organization of the Middle 
Classes. Would you be good enough to give publicity to the 
fact that that journal has not at any time had any association 
with this Union ? I am called upon to make this explanation 
as a wrong impression has been created among a number of 
our members from whom I have received inquiries on this 
question. The description given by the promoter of that 
journal has given rise to some complication, which it would 
be well to avoid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Srantey C. Apporr, General Secretary, 
The Middle Classes Union, ‘ 
General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 





“IN FLANDERS FIELDS.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprcraTor.’’) 
Sir,—We notice a very interesting review of John MeCrae's 
volume of poems, In Flanders Fields, in the July 19th issue 
of your journal. But will you kindly note that we are the 
publishers of the work in this country and not Messrs. G, P, 
Putnam’s Sons, who are the publishers in New York ?—We are, 
Sir, &e., Hopper snp Sroverron. 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 








POETRY. 
_—_——~—. 
THE PIONEERS. 
A quiet look they wear, 
But O! their eyes are bright, 
For what they dream they dare, 
And dreams are heart’s delight. 
They neither tire nor chafe, 
Whatever chance may fall, 
The brave are always safe, 
And not to fear is all. 
Childlike in speech and thought, 
Godlike in strength of will, 
What none before has wrought 
They glory to fulfil. 
Therefore their eyes are bright, 
A quiet look they wear, 
They dream of heart’s delight, 


And what they dream they dare. 
H. M. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held io 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warren: 
publication. 
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We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
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his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
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BOOKS. 
— 
THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA.* 
We desire to draw the attention of our readers to this very 
interesting and striking little book. It consists of a series of 
papers on the future government of India and the Indian Civil 
Service, edited by Mr. Ernest Barker, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford, many of whose former pupils and friends are 
now to be found among the younger members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The papers in question are the critical comments 
of these younger Indian Civil Servants upon the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and the scheme it sets up. The genesis and 


‘nature of these criticisms can best be described by quoting a 


portion of the letter enclosing them which was received by Mr. 
mest Barker, the letter which he tells us was “ the cause of 
this book ” :— 

“ What I want to put before you is the necessity of extremely 
full eritieism of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, both in 
Perliament and in the Press; for without such criticism—and 
sibsequent amendment of the proposals—there is a grave risk, 
:Imost amounting to a certainty, that India will be saddled 
with a mekeshift artificial constitution which will be unwork- 
able in practice, and probably lead to most dangerous results. 
Phet is our general opinion. Now you will ask at once why 
should I bother you when we have our own special mouthpiece 
out here in the shape of Chief Commissioners, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and Members of Council, who were all consulted 
before the scheme was framed. My answer to that would be :— 

(a) That the great majority of the younger men in the service 
—men, like myself, ‘in the street "—were never asked 
for a constructive opinion, ’ 

(b) That we do not accept as our spokesmen the old officiels— 
most of all those in Simla—whose timo is over. They 
will not be called on to put their theories into practice, 
and, as we too frequently have cause to believe, their 
opinions are tinged with expediency. 

(c) Thatas a body we are rigidly prevented by the rules and 
regulations from submitting any collective memorial or 
memorandum on the subject; and on the other hand, 
the opinion of the individual is either disregarded or 
burkecl. : 

(d) That the Southborough Committees have refused entirely 
to listen to any criticism of the scheme as a whole. 

You will understand that I speak only for the men of my own 
province—but I expect it is the same elsewhere also. At the 
present time the third of the above reasons is all-important— 
it is there that I venture to ask you to come in! We are pre- 
cluded from expressing our own opinions publicly : all we ask is 
that, if our opinions appear to you sound and reasonable, you 
will publish them yourself.” 

The letter goes on to sketch alterations, amendments, and 
substitutions to and for the scheme. Though much tempted, we 
shall not attempt to quote or summarize these. To do so 
would take up far more space than we have at our disposal. It 
would be necessary, indeed, to quote the whole book. All we 
want to do on the present occasion is to put up a signpost to the 
work of these very practical critics, and to say that it ought 
to be studied. We do so, let it be remembered, not because we 
endorse the particular schemes advocated, but because we are 
so strongly in favour of the general contention of the writers— 
namely, that unless there is more criticism and freer criticism, 
and unless such criticism is attended to, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme will ruin the Indian Administration. 

But though we must leave our readers to study for themselves 
the specific proposals contained in the book, we may say some- 
thing more as to one or two of the general criticisms. Take, 
for example, the remarkable passage entitled “The Provin- 
cialization of the Services ” :— 

“There remain the administrative services. It does not 
seem to be sufficiently recognized that Imperial services ap- 
pointed by the Crown for India as a whole are incompatible 
with provincial autonomous and responsible governments. 
The announcement of 20th August was the death-knell of these 
services. The blank astonishment with which a shrewd Home 
Ruler greeted the idea of the ultimate disappearance of the 
Indian Civil Service, was as flattering as it was amusing. The 
idea of an India without the Indian Civil Service is, indeed, 
scarcely conceivable even to the most advanced politician. 
Indigenous schemes of reform seem ae ard to contemplate 
the continued existence, subject to ‘ Indianization,’ of all the 
Imperial services. But the first attribute of any Government 
is the power to appoint and remove its own administrative 
servants. The existence of a Government, dependent for the 
execution of its orders on administrative services which are 
neither responsible to nor removable by it, is obviously impossible. 
The theory underlying the Congress-League scheme, that 
popular Indian Government can both enjoy and contro] the 
services of officers of the Crown, is untenable. Therefore, 

*The Future Government of India, By Ernest Barker, MA, London: 
Yetbuen, (1s, Gd, net.] 








autonomous self-government cannot be realized until all the 
Imperial services have been eliminated. If this is to be within 
a caleulable period, recruitment for the public services should 
be provincialized without delay. Whatever method of recruit- 
ment is adopted, henceforward all appointments must be made 
subject to an undertaking to serve in @ particular province aie 
whatever form of government may fhesenbter be established. 
Otherwise, when the final stage comes, the new Government 
may find itself without the necessary administrative services.” 
To the passage just quoted there is the following very striking 
footnote :— 

“The following extracts from reports of speeches recently 
delivered by one of the most prominent Home Rulers in India 
can be appropriately quoted here :— 

(i) ‘ The Executive in all departments should remain as at 
present, but all control should be made over to 
Indians.’ , 

(ii) * They did not want to drive the King’s officers out of 
India. On the contrary, these had their sympathy, 
affection, and fespect. They simply wanted a voice 
in the management of their own akeirs.” 

(iii) ‘ They did not want to change their King or Parliament. 
They wanted the same officers and the same Police. 
They had no power to remove the Police from their 
oftices, and when they got this power they would 
call it Home Rule. They wanted the same Tele- 
graphs, the same Railway and Police, but they also 
wanted a voice in their management.’ ” 


In this passage and in the footnote is to be found interned the 
crux of the whole problem. Unconsciously as a rule, though 
sometimes consciously, the small body of Indian intellectuals 
who are demanding a revolution in the Government of India are 
asking that the British people should do for them, we will 
not say the dirty work, but the troublesome and arduous work 
of maintaining order both on the frontier and internally, while 
they not merely rule the roost and control the domestic policy 
of the Indian Continent, but spend the revenues and work the 
legislative machine. The British rdle is to be that of the con- 
stable set to keep order in the parish while the native runs the 
show. That of course is a perfectly hopeless and impossible 
arrangement, and one which the British people not only will not 
but cannot agree to. We had far better leave India at once to 
itself than attempt to establish an unworkable condominium 
of this sort. Our readers must hot suppose, however, when we 
say this, that we consider that nothing else must be done. We 
fully realize that we have got gradually to admit a larger number 
of natives into the Administration, and also into the high places 
of the Administration, and still more that we must do all we can 
to educate the people of India as a whole to the work of self- 
government. We fully realize, also, that if we succeed in this, 
there will be no place left for us in India, and that we shall 
not only be able to retire but ought to retire, fully satisfied with 
having accomplished the tremendous task, nay, the miracle, 
of endowing an Oriental people with the power of democratic 
self-government—with having given them something *which in 
their whole long history they have never achieved, never even 
attempted to achieve. It is, then, not the ultimate goal 
proposed by the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Report to which we 
object, but the hopelessly impracticable way in which we are 
bidden to make the attempt to reach this goal. For ourselves, 
we would attempt the achievement on very different lines. In 
the first place, we would give the natives of India a larger 
share in the highest work of the bureaucracy, but we would do 
it, not by competitive examinations, but by nomination coupled 
with Training Colleges in which youths nominated by the Govern- 
ment should be trained to the work, a just proportion being kept 
between the Mohammedan and the non-Mohammedan popula- 
tion, and between the various sections of the non-Mohammedans. 
Further, though this must be done with great caution, we would, 
again by nomination and not by examination, open full careers in 
the Indian Army to the natives of India, care however being 
taken that while we remain in India there should always be a 
certain fixed proportion of British officers in native regiments. 
Finally, as regards responsible government, we would substitute 
for the madness of the proposed Diarchy a system such as has 
already been tried in several of our Crown Colonies inhabited by 
non-European peoples. Provided that there were two Chambers, 
that one Chamber was nominated, that the Democratic Chamber 
was elected by communities, and also that an unchallengeable yeto- 
power was properly provided for, and further that there was pro- 
vision for emergency legislation and emergency control of finance 
in the hands of the Provincial Governments and the Viceroy, we 
believe a system might be devised which would not ruin our 
work in India, and might also prove a school of political training 
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for its native inhabitants. India, as long as we remain there, 
must of course be in essence a bureaucracy, but representative 
institutions of a simple character and properly safeguarded 
might prove of use. In any case, it is our belief that they 
would be far safer as well as far more practical than the Diarchical 
system now proposed. In truth, the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
is as near a Constitutional nightmare as was ever proposed for 
the government of a great Empire. There is no objective, 
no serious plan, no principle, and no reason in its composition. 

We will end what has necessarily been a somewhat disjointed 
piece of criticism by quoting the following passage from a portion 
of this book entitled “‘ Note by Certain LC.S. Officers.” It 
is well worth the consideration of Parliament :— 

“We hold strongly that the complete future constitution of 
india should be embodied in a statute, and we look with extreme 
distrust on- any measure of constitutional reform which cannot 
be brought fully and completely within the four corners of an 
Act, and has to be put into execution by means of instruments 
of instruction. Parliaments change, and the Secretary of State 
for India holds no permanent appointment. We have all seen 
during the course of our service how differently the relations 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy are interpreted 
according to the personality of the former; and we cannot 
avoid the belief that the instruments of instruction to be issued 
io Provincial Governors on their appointment would be coloured 
largely by the taste of the individual who issued them.” 





THE SEPOY.* 
We can imagine no better corrective ot the view still held by 
not a few home-keeping English men and women, that India 
is a country inhabited by a homogeneous population, than is 
to be found in the chapters ot Mr. Cundler’s study of the sepoy. 
His intimate knowledge of India and the Indian native at home 
has already been proved in half-a-dozen volumes marked by 
acute insight and sympathy. Here he is concerned with the 
Indian soldier revealed on foreign service, mainly in 
Mesopotamia, where he met all the sixteen types included in 
this volume, “some for the first time.” 
tenmperament more will be said later on, but we may note that 
the divergences in physiognomy and physique, illustrated in 
the excellent photographs, are not less striking. The splendid 
but sombre-looking Sikh on p. 26 has a distinction of expression 
uid feature entirely and unmistakably Oriental; the two 
Garhwalis on p. 138 might easily pass muster as English 
* Tommniies.’’ In every one of the group of Hezaras on p. 160 
there is something Mongol in feature, with a suggestion of 
the Semitic in at least half, while their legs are not of the East, 
but with well-developed calves. Mr. Candler tells us that 
the Hazara “* walks like the Tyke,” and is ** probably the nearest 
“pproach to the European you will find in the Indian Army.” 
His acquaintance with all these different types was at first 
hand, but, with the modesty characteristic of those who know 
most, he is careful to avow his limitations. ‘ Neither sympathy 
nor observation can initiate the outsider into the psychology 
of the Indian soldier; or at least he cannot be certain of his 
eround. One must be a regimental officer to understand the 
sepoy, and then as a rule one only knows the particular type 
one commands.”’ So everything he has set down “has been 
submitted to authority, and embodies the opinion of officers 
best qualified to judge—that is to say, of officers who have 
passed the best part of their lives with the men concerned.” 
But here allowance must be made for a natural partisanship. 
“ Every compeny officer worth his salt is persuaded that there 
are no men like his own. It is a pleasing trait and an essential 
one.” The quality has its defect in exclusiveness and disparage- 
ment of other types; and sometimes pride runs riot and verges 
But, as Mr. Candler finely says, the British 
affections a kind of 


as 


on snobbishness. 
ofiicer insensibly suffers through his 
conversion :— 

** He comes to see many things as his men see them, even 

io adopt their own estimate of themselves in relation to other 
s»poys. And one would not have it otherwise. li speaks well 
for the qualities of the Indian soldier, for the courage, 
kindliness, loyelty, and faith with which he binds his Sritish 
ofllicer to his own community. It may be very nerrow and 
wrong, but an Indian regiment is the better fighting unit for 
it. Better an enthusiesm thet is sometimes ridiculous than a 
lukewarm attachment.” 
So Mr. Candler abstains from drawing up a class list of valour. 
{t would be an impossible es well as an invidious task. The 
Great War has not only maintained the prestige of the Gurkhas, 
Silths, and Pathans, confirmed the unobtrusive workmanlike 
; By Edmund Candler. (7s. Gd, net.j 
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efficiency of the Punjabi Mussulman—the Everyman of the 
Indian Army—and revived the prestige of the Mahratta. The 
Drabi has come by his own, and is now a recognized combatant, 
with no more nerves than his mules. ‘ No other man, no 
other beast, could replace them.” When a Drabi reported 
himself hit in the shoulder two days after the battle at 
Umm-el-Hannah—‘“ ‘ Yes, Sahib,’ he admitted to the doctor 
a little guiltily when cross-examined, ‘it was in the battle 
two days ago that I came by this wound.’ Then he added 
shamefacedly, fearing reproach, ‘ Sahib, I could not come before, 
There was no time. There were too many journeys. And 
the wounded were too many.’” The aboriginal Santals in 
the Labour Corps in Mesopotamia were never in the firing-line, 
but they earned a high character for their honesty, patience, 
goodwill, and contentment. ‘‘ Theyll work overtime if you 
don’t tell them to stop; and they’ll turn out, if you ask them, 
and do an extra turn at a pinch, without grumbling, even if 
they have only just got back to camp, and haven't had time 
to cook their food.” Mr. Candler is eloquent on the gentleness, 
the patience and devotion of the bhisties, or water-carriers, 
during the terrible privations endured by our troops in the 
Ahwaz operations in May, 1915. The bhistie “ in desert places 
appears one of the few beneficent manifestations o! 
Providence.” Bearers and sweepers have also won laurels in 
the war, and, efter alluding to the recognition of the Drabis 
as combatants as a belated act of justice, Mr. Candler expresses 
the wish that the devotion of the humbler menial classes 
cooks, syces, bhisties, bearers, and sweepers—could lx 
recognized in the same way. There is a very interesting chapter 
on the Jharwas—-aboriginals from Assam—written by an office: 
who has commanded them. ‘ Till 1915 the authorities knew 
nothing about the Jharwa, his antecedents or peculiarities, so 
he was looked upon as merely an untidy sort of Gurkha, with 
whom he has no affinity,” besides being of inferior physique. [i 
the Jharwa fails as an officer or N.C.O., it is because for genera- 
tions he hes never been in a position to enforce or give implicit 
and prompt obedience. Yet the Jharwas are great in the jungle, 
and have proved themselves capable of real gallantry, though 
till they left Assam they had never seen guns, cavalry, trenches, 
or anything to do with real warfare. Mr. Candler notes that 
in the East men as a rule are only stout-hearted and self-respecting 
where they are lords of the soil and locked up to by thei: 
neighbours. The Hazaras are an anomaly, for, though living 
isolated and surrounded by hostile peoples—ualien subjects o! 
the Amir of Afghanistan, Shiahs among Sunnis, Mongols amon 
Pathans—they have held their heads high and proved themselves 
unbroken in spirit. 

The chapter on the Rajput and the Brahman explains very 
clearly how it comes about that the Rajput of to-day, though 
descended from the greatest military caste of Hindustan and with 
a splendid record in the past, no longer holds the same pre- 
eminence in the Army as his ancestors. The difficulties of 
recruiting are greatest in the classes which should provide the 
best material. ‘* Brahmanism, whatever its merits, is not a 
good foreing ground for the military spirit. ... On service the 
essentials of caste are observed by Rajputs and Brahmans 
as fastidiously as in peace time, only a certain amount of 
ceremonial is dispensed with.” Ritual and caste exclusiveness, 
as Mr. Candler shows, can be turned to disciplinary uses even 
among sepoys, but in the main they lead to complications. 
And Rajput pride was at the bottom of what he calls * the 
saddest story of a sepoy I have ever heard ’’—that of a Rajput 
hillman, a very brave man who after two days’ incessant fighting 
fell asleep at his post, had the death sentence commuted to 
thirty lashes on account of his splendid record, served for a 
year and @ half in France and Egypt, and shot himself on th« 
day he landed at Bombay. The Jat, primarily a farmer, the 
backbone of the Punjab, the core of the Sikhs, is “ the best 
living advertisement of the uses of adversity,” since his stubborn 
qualities proceed from the conquest of an ungrateful soil. He 
follows better than he leads, he has not the brilliant initiative of 
the Pathan, but he is without fear, “every knock hardens him,” 
and he has a genius for dogged perseverance. The interview 
with Tara, the bomb-havildar, who killed ten Germans between 
two traverses at Festubert, is an admirable example of Mr. 
Candler’s skill in the selection of really illuminating anecdote. 
Another is the story, to illustrate the Dogra’s ingrained habit of 
thrift, of the recruit who left his rations behind on manceuvres. 
Asked for an explanation by the General, the lad thought a while 
and then answered bashfully: “Sahib, when I am fighting 
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I do not require food.” Though splendidly gallant in the field— 
witness the exploits of Jemadar Kapur Singh in France and 
Lance-Naik Lala in Mesopotamia, who stripped himself and 
made a shield of his body for his adjutant—the Dogra is a most 
home-loving person. Teku Singh, another Dogra hero, 
described by his British officer in his home, reminded Mr. Candler 
of the Master of Ravenswood, “ that classic and lovable example 
of the impoverished aristocrat.” History, psychology, and 
aneedote are happily mingled in the chapters on the Gurkhas, 
Sikhs, Pathans, ond Punjabi Mussulmans. The story of Wariam 
Singh, the Jat Sikh who vowed before leaving India never to 
surrender, and kept his word, is (very rightly) repeated from 
Mr. Candler’s Year of Chivalry. But perhaps the most moving 
stories in the book are those quoted in proof of the Gurkhas’ 
ievotion to their 
‘In France a British officer in a Gurkha regiment, knocked 
by shell-shoeck, opened his eyes to find his orderly kneeling 

r him fa the flies off his face. He lost comsciousness 
again. Wh. came to the Gurkha was still fanning him, 
and the tears rolling down his cheeks. ‘Why are you 
he said; ‘1 am not badly hit.’ ‘I 
said, ‘ because my arm is gone, and 1 
n no more able to fight.’ And with a nod he indieated the 
The shell that had stunned the Sahib had earried 
ff the orderly’s forearm at the elbow. During a cholera 
tbreak in 1916 among the Nepalese troops garrisoning the 
Biack Mountain frontier, a Gurkha, evidently in extremis, was 
ing carried by his Major and another oflicer to a bit of rising 
ground where some shade and a little breeze. When 
an interval of consciousness he opened his eyes and saw two 
Sahibs carrving him, he tried to raise himself to the salute, 
but fell back in a half-faint. ‘ You must pardon me, Sahib,’ 
he said, ‘ but owing to weakness I am unable to salute.’ The 
Major told him to lie still. ‘ We are taking you to a cool plaee,’ 
he explained. ‘Now you must be quick and get well.’ The 
‘urkha answered with a faint smile, ‘ Now that your honours 
by carrying me, I shall quickly get well.’ 


; he cied.”’ 
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officers : 





he 
were 
“ving, Tegh Bahadur ?’ 


am erying, Sahib,’ he 


word, 


there was 


have hon ur pric 


La few minut 
not given as a rule to the neatly turned speech, 
hut the compliment, spoken in simple sincerity, by a dying man 
i “the sworn confraternity the British 
id Indian officer, and the strong tie that binds the sepoy to 
is Sahib which have given the Indian Army its traditions 


Che Gurkha is 


s typical of between 





il its prestige. 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.* 
le late Professor Smart, one of the ablest and most impartial 
nomists of ovr time, held that economic issues, such as the 
ation has now to face, could best be clarified by an appeal 
Lo history. He justified his belief by producing, in the two | 


Nineteenth 


a SumUMAry 


volumes of his monumental Economic Annals of the 
ry—earried no further, unhappily, than 1830 

year of the 
specially in Parliament, which is by far the most illuminating 
It 


controversial 


f 1 
Or eacn 


work yet written on that critical period of war and peace. 


presents a refreshing contrast to the ordinary 


text-books in which the case for or against Free Trade, or a 


geld currency, or factory legislation, is expounded on theoretical 


lines with a modicum of carefully selected facts. Professor 


Smart thought that the problems which vex us as much as 
they vexed our great-grandiathers could be elucidated, if not 


of the which taken 


When we know what has been done in the past 


go and measures were 
Ministries. 
to grapple with an economic difficulty, and why it was done, 
better 


Pure theory, or empty sentiment, such as 


we should be able to deal with a similar grievance at 


the present time. 


the Labour Party’s advisers pour out on a sceptical public, is 
eally worthless. We cannot safely assume that the passing 


of a particular law, say, for nationalizing the coal-mines would 
nstantly transform the coal-miner into a veritable Galahad of 
unselfishness and the purest patriotism. History does not 
On the contrary, human nature 
seems to be much the same in all ages and under all conditions, 


justify such an assumption. 


though it may have been transformed and glorified for a brief 
It is safer, then, to 
base our speculations as to the outcome of any economic pro. 
Precedents for 


space at some very exceptional crisis. 
posal on the solid ground of past experience. 
almost every new scheme can be found if we will only look 
for them. 

For these reasons we welcome the new work on Commerce and 
Industry (1815-1914), edited by Mr. William Page, the general 
editor of the great Victoria History of the Counties of England, 


® Commer e and Industry. Edited by W. “Page. 2 
[5¢a, net.) 


vols, “London : Constable. 


| paid a shilling a day. 


public discussions of finance and_ trade, | 


with the assistance of part of his trained staff. Its object is to 
present ‘‘an impartial review of public opinion on commercial 
and industrial matters as represented by debates in the Houses 
of Parliament during the past century.” It cannot compare 
with Professor Smart’s work for comprehensiveness or precision, 
inasmuch as Professor Smart planned his book on a scale ten 
times as large. Nevertheless it is highly interesting and valu- 
able. It covers the whole century from Waterloo to the out- 
break of the Great War, and it includes an excellent volume of 
statistics, which will, we are sure, become a standard book of 
reference. Impartiality is a dominant quality of the work, as 
it ought to be. Sir William Ashley, who contributes an Intro- 
duction, has evidently found it difficult to emulate the authors 
in this respect, but he points out that much of what passes for 
economic history is vitiated by conscious or unconscious partisan- 
ship. The dispassionate chapters in this book on “The Repeal 
of the Corn Laws” and “Free Trade,” “ Foreign Competition ” 
and “The Movement towards Tariff Reform,” are well worth 
reading. They will correct some popular misapprehensions. 
The last chapter, dealing with the years from 1910 to 1914, is 
entitled “‘ Unrest.” Did the nation as a 
years that it was passing through a period of unrest ? 
Germans evidently thought so, 
ve war on that hypothesis, with fatal results for them 
The British people, speaking generally, was not con 


whole realize in thos 
Th 
and based their plans for av 
ageressl 
selves. 
scious of the approach of danger, either at home or abroad. 

At the moment it is instructive to glance at the condition of 
Britain after Waterloo, at the end of a war which had lasted 
with one short interval, for twenty-two years. We were left 
with a National Debt of £857.753.000. The revenue for 1815-1¢ 
was £72,211,000; the expenditure was £92,280,G00 ; 
a deficit of over £20,000,000. The population of England anc 
Wales was in 1811 just over ten millions, and that ot the Unite 


show ing 


Kingdom about eighteen millions and a half. Considering al 
the circumstances, we may pity our great-grandfathers. Ow 


Debt is ten times as large as theirs, but we are three and a hal 
times as numerous as they were, and we are proportionately far 
After Waterloo there was much unemployment. The 
The home trade 
Brougham, reviewing the situation in 


richer, 
European demand for our exports had ceased. 
came to a standstill, 
March, 1817, said that the outlook for the iron trade was most 
g A third of the population of Birmingham was i 
receipt of parish relief. 
earned as much as 42s. a week, could not then earn more that 
18s. The gunmakers had to be content with 7s. 6d. a week, il 
they could find employment at all. The unskilled labourer was 
The Lancashire weavers suffered terribly. 


loomy. 


The miners, who during the war ha 


Their earnings had gradually fallen from 13s. 10d. a week in 1802 
to 4s. 34d. in 1817. 
duction of the machinery which ultimately brought them to : 


In despair they were resisting the intro 


| far higher level of prosperity than they had ever dreamed of. 


There was no question in those days of the restriction of output, 


or of strikes against employers paying very high wages. But 
| poverty and unemployment—which need not exist to-day—led 


| to political unrest. In 1817 Parliamentary Committees found that 


by successive | 


: | Government.” 
solved, by a study of the debates which they provoked a century | “OV°T™" “ 


evidence of a conspiracy to overthrow the established 
Parliament suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, 
or, in other words, gave the Government powers similar to thoa« 
embodied in ** Dora.’’ It voted a million for public works. It 
tried vainly to effect some retrenchment in the Departments, 
It would not hear of Franchise Reform or Free Trade. It took 
preliminary steps towards the withdrawal of the paper currency 
which then as now weighed heavily upon commerce. We must 
not pursue the parallel and contrast. But it is well to add that 
our great-grandfathers, who kept their heads and did not give 
way to idleness or despair, were soon rewarded by a revival oj 


there was *‘ 


| industry, at first partial and spoiled by the riots of 1819, but 


later widespread and genuine. By 1822 commercial credit and 
confidence had been restored, and by the next year agriculture 
also had recovered. It is for our generation to devise means ol 
shortening the transition from peace with victory to peace witl 


content. 


‘* PUNCH” AND THE WAR.* 
Iv was a happy idea on the part of Punch to publish a selection 





from the cartoons, verse, and prose with which that journal 


has enlivened and encouraged the nation during the long and 
weary years of war. ‘‘C. L. G.,” in a dedication to “O. 4. 
and his band of brothers,” says that he himself has supplied 


* Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War. London: [10s, 6d. net.] 


Cassell. 
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“ mercly the editorial hooks and eyes.” He has in fact outlined 
the course of the war and of home affairs month by month, 
skilfully fitting into this framework the best verses and jests 
of the month to accompany and elucidate the very numerous 
drawings reproduced from the journal. The result is a most 
readable and entertaining book. Without being a formal 
history of the war, it is at any rate a guide to the changing 
phases of public opinion during the conflict. It reminds us too 
of many little war problems which the grave historian will not 
touch on. Best of all, it reflects the true British spirit which 
helped to win the war. The nation, like Punch, never took 
the war too seriously—that is, with unrelieved gloom. Our 
soldiers, even in the most trying situations, persisted in finding 
some occasion for mirth. In the first few months, when things 
looked very black, many sensitive people at home conceived 
it to be their duty to cultivate an unnaturally solemn demeanour, 
until they found that the soldiers, returning on leave, resented 
such forced gravity as implying lack of confidence in the Army. 
The civilians could never regard the war with such a light 
heart as the combatants displayed. It was terrible to look on 
without being able to help the men in the fighting-line. Yet 
it was a relief to find that the soldiers did not object to a little 
jesting about the whimsical aspects of the war—nay, even 
welcomed it as a relief from the strain of trench-life. We owe 
much to Punch for the sound patriotism and the fine tact and 
courtesy with which it commented on the human side of the 
war, and emphasized the humour without obscuring or vulgar- 
izing the tragedy. As we look back to the early days and 
recall the horror and stupefaction with which the nation learned 
of the enemy's calculated inhumanity towards the Belgians, we 
can well understand “C. L. G.’s” statement that ‘in the 
shock of this discovery Mr. Punch thought seriously of putting 
up his shutters.” *‘ How could he carry on in a shattered and 
mourning world?” For a moment there seemed to be no more 
scope for humour, when the German, whom we had fondly 
thought to be a civilized man, dropped the mask and revealed 
himself as a compound of ape and tiger. Happily Punch 
“carried on,” and the country slowly recovered its faith in 
human nature and began to laugh again with the cheerful com- 
mentator. ** ‘Tommy gave Mr. Punch his cue.” 

Punch’s treatment of the enemy is a good measure of its quality. 
The republished cartoons show that, even when the enemy was 
giving us every provocation, Punch did not lose its temper or 
forget its dignity. There is fierce indignation in such well- 
remembered drawings as the ‘‘ Bravo, Belgium !”’ with the big 
German bully advancing on a small boy who guards a gate 
marked *“* No Thoroughfare,” or in ‘*‘ Realization ’’—the three 
assassins and the corpse of Armenia—or in the cartoon of the 
Kaiser dicing with Death; and there is contemptuous humour 
in many caricatures of William the War Lord. But there is 
never any scurrility nor any trace of hatred in these pictorial 
attacks on a ruthless enemy. In this respect, above all, Punch 
has reflected the best side of the British national character, 
and it has exerted all the more influence because it has continued 
to practise moderation. The Cologne Gazette, indeed, declared 
carly in 1915 that Punch’s treatment of the Kaiser savoured 
of blasphemy. But the same paper said that ‘there is in 
England no real soldier's humour such as we have.” The 
grossness of the Berlin comic journals would not be tolerated 
here, least of all in Punch. We have not forgotten the repulsive 
caricatures of the late King Edward which the Berlin papers 
published during the Boer War. Those disgraceful libels might 
have taught us the real feeling of official Germany towards this 
country, had we cared to know it. We are glad to think that 
even during this war Punch always treated the Kaiser civilly, 
and thus strengthened its condemnation of the arch-criminal. 
“C. L. G.” reminds us in his Introductton that Punch protested 
against the spoliation of Denmark in 1864, and predicted, in a 
cartoon of 1873, the undoing of the iniquitous Treaty of Frank- 
fort, which tore Alsace-Lorraine from France. It is interesting 
also to see again Mr. Partridge’s version of a famous woodcut by 
Millais, “The Sower of Tares,” showing the Kaiser, with the 
Morocco Loan of 1905, as he scatters gold to spoil the field of 
European peace. 

But most of us will value the book less for these political 
cartoons than fer the humours of the trenches and of the * home 
jront”’ in time of war. The era of short rations is summed up 


in the footnote to a sketch of a mother and child in a hotel: 
“Oh Mummy! they’ve given me a dirty plate.” 
darling. 


* Hush, 


That's the soup.” The zeal with which the Office of 





Works commandeered the most unsuitable places for new 
Departments is recalled in the sketch of a lonely little bureaucrat 
in a vast saloon clamouring for more coal. The air raids, the 
land girls, the dilettante war-workers who confined their 
labours to attending charity performances, the artists who 
painted Cubist pictures of the war much to the distress of real 
soldiers—all such manifestations of the war spirit are admirably 
recorded in Punch. And the notes from the front are aly ays 
entertaining. From the first winter onwards Punch’s corre. 
spondents were sublimely confident, and hardly knew whether 
to be amused or vexed at their friends’ concern for their safety, 
After a time the soldiers settled down and, so Punch said, came 
to regard the war as a business, which was hard and wearisome 
but must be carried on methodically to the end. When the 
Army arrived at that stage of development there was no more 
chance of a German victory. We feel sure that the gay little 
articles in which soldiers communicated their views to Punch 
did an unsuspected amount of good in reassuring nervous 
civilians. Such articles, though they were only intended to 
amuse, revealed a spirit that was unconquerable. That has 
been the dominant note of Punch throughout the war. It took 
for granted that we should win, and it sought to emphasize tl 
better sides of human nature so that we might win with dignity 
and might never have to regret any doubtful methods of gaining 
the victory. It has been a most entertaining weekly visitor, 
but it has also been a considerable moral force on the side of 
justice and right. Long may Punch flourish in time of peace |! 





SLAUGHTER AND VICTORY.* 
[COMMU NICATED. } 

“ Vicrory is not so much on the side of the big battalion as 
of the battalion that remains big. . . . Officers and men 
must learn that objectives are not taken by brute-force, weig! 
of numbers, and ‘seeing red’; these are merely productive 
of casualties, On the contrary, officers must teach their men 
to pick their way rapidly towards the enemy by cunning and 
the skilful combination of fire, movement, and use of ground, 
with the minimum number of casualties.’ Here we see thi 
reaction against the appalling sacrifice of human life by which; 
during at least the first three years of the war, the commanders 
of all the armies in the field strove to force what they called 
a decision. It was long, as General Harper says, before it 
was appreciated that weapons of destruction had improved, 
whereas the vulnerability of man remained the same. Tlence 
the terrifie slaughter which continued through three-fourths of 
the duration of the war. The present writer has made some 
study of military history; but nothing at the time amazed 
him more utterly than the quict resignation with which this 
butchery was accepted alike by the troops in the field and by 
the members of the various nations (himself among the rest) 
in their homes. How came this about ? We should conjecture 
that the Germans set the example, the Germans who, singular], 
enough, had alone realized the full powers of the machine- 
gun and the true significance of barbed-wire. They knew, 
however, that, if they were to conquer the world, they must 
accomplish it by a single rapid crushing blow, and to drive that 
blow home they thought no sacrifice too great. They had. 
moreover, preached openly that they would not regard human 
life in the effort to gain their ends. The Kaiser had talked 
big on one occasion of spending a million men without hesitation 
rather than permit some move on the political board. The 
Generals of other nations took up the same note, to show that 
they would count life as cheap as the Germans, if that were 
all; and no proverb was so frequently quoted as * You can't 
make an omelette without breaking eggs.” No one added the 
comment that something more than the breaking of eggs goes 
to the making of an omelette. 

Germans and other nations alike borrowed their idess from 
Napoleon, and Napoleon borrowed them in great measur 
from the Convention. France, hopelessly bankrupt through 
financial mismanagement before the Revolution and thi follies 
of the earlier Revolutionary Governments, raised vast numbers 
of men in order to take money from her neighbours. In fact 
she squandered men in order to gain money, and by occupation 
of her neighbours’ territery contrived to pay, after a fashion. 
her expenses at home and abroad. Napoleon copied this system 
exactly. He made war a financial resource, to quote Welling- 
ton’s pithy phrase ; but, being always short of money even sv, 
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he was compelled more than ever to be lavish of men. This 
was more or less of a political necessity to him; and, whether 
for this reason or from the dictation of his military genius, 
he imported this profusion, in pouring out the lives of men, into 
his military operations. Hence his practice, when the battle 
was fully engaged and the issue still hung in the balance, of 
making some startling and gigantic stroke, which gained (or 
Jost) the day for him. The classical instances, quoted by Marshal 
Foch, are Macdonald’s column at Wagram, which succeeded, 
and the attack of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, which failed. 
But the point is that these strokes, even when successful, were 
very cestly—the French losses at Wagram were probably heavier 
than the Austrian—and that the victory, when won, gave him 
nothing better than a Treaty, which neither he nor any other 
party had the slightest intention of observing. It is not far 
from the truth to say that Napoleon never fought but two 
cecisive campaigns in his life; namely, that in Russia in 1812, 
and that of Waterloo in 1815. . 

None the less all the military schools in the world have blindly 
followed his methods, without thinking of the special cireum- 
stanees which dictated his prodigality of human life, or reflecting 
that his triumphs in the field had, directly speaking, no per- 
And so the Generals of all nations in this war 
have perpetually sought ‘‘a decision,” after the Napoleonic 
manner, squandering men by the hundred thousand to attain 
it, and failing after all. Wars of entrenched positions are 
nothing new, end one cannot help wondering whether the 
campaigns of Napoleon, gigantic military genius though he 
was, have not been studied too much, to the neglect of those of 
Luxemburg, Marlborough, and Saxe. When all is said and done, 
the fact seems to remain that it was the blockade which brought 
Germany to her knees, and that, for all the good that was done 
by either side on the Western Front, when once the line had 
been extended from Switzerland to the sea, the opposing armies 


manent result. 


might just as well have sat over against each other and neutralized 
each other without firing a shot. 
not uncommon during the wars of entrenched positions at the 
end of the seventeenth century, when both sides lost heavily 
Instead of this, the Germans 
legan the game of increased slaughter at the first battle of 
Ypres; after which the Generals of all nations, acting in the 
best of faith, seemed to think that there could not too 
much bloodshed. Yet the Germans found their losses in their 
first action against us at Mons positively terrible as compared 
with those of 1870-71. We in England quivered likewise when 
we heard that the Army which we fondly call the ‘ Old Con- 
temptibles ” had been destroyed, perishing in the effort to do 
the work of two armies. But Germans, French, and English 
recovered from the shock, with what results we know only too 
weil. It may be that all wars in the future will be wars not of 
attrition If not, then we fancy that the 
historians of the future will marvel at the meekness with which 
the uncomplaining to the 
shambles, 

[We do not agree with this brilliant attempt toframean apology 
for a system of war with limited liability. 
the awful evils of a War of Attrition, and believe that some 
remedy must be sought for those evils. But was it not found, 
or in process of being found, in the Tanks? We believe that 
when the full history of the Tanks is made known, it will be 
seen that they played a very great part, perhaps the chief part, 
in bringing about a decision on the Western Front. If our 
eaders will study carefully what was said about the Tanks 
by Marshal Foch, by Sir Douglas Haig, and by Genera] 
Ludendorff, they will find that our language, though it may 
sound exaggerated, has the highest and amplest support.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


Such negative campaigns were 


indeed, but only from desertion. 


be 


but of extinction. 


manhood of Europe marched 


We admit, however, 





THE LAST MILLION.* 
READING * Jan Hay’s” latest book, The Last Million, with a 
lively and grateful recollection of The First Hundred Thousand 
and its sequel, is rather like watching a crack tennis-player at 
Wimbledon when it is “not his day out ’’—when the missile 
looks to him like a crab-apple, instead of presenting the comfort- 
eble rotundity of a football, which cannot possibly evade the 
plumb centre of his racket. But the Last Million of young 


+ 
ls 


Americens are quite pleasant people to meet, and sometimes 
they say and do amusing things. “lan Hay” has, by way of 
preface, included a little Weleome which he wrote, by request, 


*The Last Million. By Jan Hay. London; Hodder and Stoughton. ([6s, net.) 








for American soldiers and sailors who entered England for the 
first time in 1918. Its purpose was to explain, and to apologize 
for, certain national peculiarities which might be misinterpreted 
by strangers ; such a diversity of temperament as one American 
set forth as his most vivid impression of London—*'J have been 
in London three days, and not a soul has spoken to me.” 

“Tan Hay” presents Young America on the sea, after a glanco 
atits home training camps. In one of these a Sergeant Instructor 
addressed a raw squad of officers thus: ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
before dismissin’ the parade, I should like to say that I only wish 
the President of the United States was here to see you. If he 
did catch sight of you, I know his first words would be: ‘ Thank 
Gawd, from the bottom of my heart, we’ve got a Navy.” The 
author recalls #tso, on the point of American keenness, the story 
of the Irishman who edged into a lively scrimmage, in a strange 
town, with the anxious query: “Is this a private foight, or can 
anny gintleman that likes take a hand?” One American 
reproved another for grousing about being sent four thousand 
weary miles to fight—‘t Whiniver I get sore on things just now, 
like we all do, I just remember them dirty bums over there, 
marching through Belgium with little babies on their bayonets ; 
and then—well, all I care about is getting over there and killing 
any guy that calls himself a Dutchman. Let me kill a few of 
them first—and if they kill me after I should worry.” 

An American’s comment on German prisoners in France— 
for, of course, we follow Young America through English hospi- 
talities to the war front—is pungent in its simplicity. He 
watched them in a camp, some fifty of them, safe and well fed, 
and happily engaged upon card-indexing, a favourite form of 
intellectual recreation in Hunland. ‘‘ When the war is over,’’ 
said Mr. Joe McCarthy, gazing meditatively through the barbed 
wire, ** I] guess somebody will have to chase them ducks back 
into Germany with a gun.” 

There are bright things in this book, but it seems to be the 
work of a somewhat tired mind, which has won the right to be 
tired by hard and long-sustained war work. “Jan Hay” brisks 
up amazingly when a Scot comes into his view-finder, even when 
the Scot is in London. ‘To him some lost Americans addressed 
themselves :— 
figure in a kilt, 
beaming like a 
and hailing 


* They approached their quarry—a squat 
with a round and overheated countenance, 
vermilion haggis under a voluminous khaki bonnet 
him as ‘ friend’ inquired; *‘ Where do folks eat around here ? 
The Scot smiled affably. ‘I’m no varra weel acquent wi’ this 
toon,’ he admitted. ‘If it wis Ardrie, noo, or Coatbrig. Im 
awa’ there toenight. I’m just on leave like yourselves. But I 
doot we'}l no be goin’ far wrong if we keep along towards the 
Strand. Will I come with you?’ ‘Sure,’ replied Ed Gillette 
heartily. ‘ This is on us,’ Al Thompson hastened to add,” 

As a man about town, the Scot expounds the golden rule of 
the exclusive taximen: ‘They'll no take a body that looks 
ower carefu’ of their money.” 

We wish for “lan Hay” a speedy recovery of his spontaneous 
verve, and an early resumption of his heather step—even if it is 
only such heather as may be culled “ aboot Airdrie, noo, or 
Coatbrig.” 





FICTION. 
LOVE LANE.* 
Mr. SNAITH is an author of various manners. We should not eal] 
his new novel his best in point of style and wit—not as attractive as 
his delightful Mary Plantagenet, for example—but it is very good, 
and there is a judicious harmony between subject and treatment. 
Here we have no aristocrats, but are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with middle-class people who have made money rapidly 
in a big Midland industrial town. In a sense Love Lane is an 
invasion of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s special milieu, as the name 
Blackhampton indicates; but there is no trespassing on his 
special preserves, though the progress of Josiah Munt from pub- 
lican to local magnate, his change of residence from villa to castel- 
lated mansion, and his frank delight in his furniture, upholstery, 
an] equipment generally suggest obvious parallels. But Josiah, 
though he bulks largely throughout, is not the hero: that réle 
is reserved for his son-in-law, Bill Hollis, the half-bankrupt 
gieengrocer whose wife had been disowned for what was a mis- 
alliance when she married her father’s potman, and fifteen years 
later became a scandalous reminder to Josiah of the disparity 
between his grandeur and her poverty. For Josiah had a genius 
for barter : all that he touched turned to geld ; while Bill Hollis 
at forty-one was apparently an utter failure, and had even lost 


® Love Lane. By J. CG. Snaith, London: Collins, (7s. net.) 
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the affection of his wife by his lack of grit. The war brings about 
a double regeneration, Bill Hollis, splendidly mendacious, knocks 
five years off his age, joins up, and gains ten years more in his 
training, He reawakens the affection of his wife and reccnquers 
the respect of his father-in-law. But perha the greater 
surprise is in Josiah Munt, who not only throws himself into war 
work with immense energy and efficiency, but belies his earlier 
harshness by a reluctant generesity towards his daughter and 
son-in-law. His children are very ecntrasted. There 


Ds 





cleverly 


is nothing inherently impossible in a man of his rapid rise from | 


small beginnings having one daughter who belonged to the 


primitive phase and was doomed te shabbiness by her rebellion ; 


* second who was a vulgar snob; and a third who crowned an 
xnensive education by breaking Ministers’ windows and, after 
being eut out of her father’s will, forced him to restore her by 


her heroic work with the Red Cross in Serbia. The fault 


ES Et ——| 


more than the 


to like Bill Hollis and to | 


the book is that the more we come 
recognize the latent poetry and self-sacrifice of his character, | 
the more Josiah dominates the canvas. The story ends in a 





sort of compromise between poctie justice and ssivaiiven re 
but the old-fas] after the former, r 
resents the way in which Josiah is allowed to combine the réle 





ither 


oued reader, hankering 





of good genius with that of overwhelmingly successful merchant 
magnate and organizer, Bill, though he attains to 
heroic stature, goes back and back to I’rance till he falls. 


a 
while poor 





READABLE Nove.s.—-The Hid Valley. By Muriel Hine. 
(John Lane. 7s. net.)—As usual, this author makes her 
heroine the centre of her novel. It is a quiet story, and | 

i f 


in the happiness of the principal 
By Kate Horn, (Stanley 
is the background of this 
the heroine and her 


ends, as such stories should, 
character. Handley’s Corner, 
Pau] net.)—Though the 
story, it is concerned with the doings o 
The relations between Molly and her mother 
and the 





6s. war 


f 
friends in England. 
are anything but pleasant, 
gets.into are principally due 


scrapes which the heroine 
to the extraordinary attitude of 
various relations.—~—Marquerav’s Duel. By the 
(Andrew ‘Melrose. net.) —-This 
more dependent on the interest of its than on writing 
It is decidedly melod: aa but 

melodrama is well done.—— Mary England. By Joan Thompson. 
(Methuen. 7s. net.)—The study of a woman living on an English 
farm. The heroine is one of those unfortunate people who are 


her 
6s. book is 


plot 


of Jenny Essenden. 
or 


character-drawing. 


always, to quote a French idiom, @ célé du bonheur. 
shipwreck provides the only solution to the problem of her life. 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preci 
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China of the Chinese. By 1. 'T. C. Werner. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 
9s. net.)—In this interesting little book Mr. Werner deals with 
the main aspects of Chinese society at different periods. He 
divides China’s very long history into the feudal period from 
2357 to 221 B.c., the monarchical period ending in 1912, 
and the Republican era which has now begun. He takes, for 
example, domestic institutions or the Army and gives an account 


B.C, 


of them in each period. In this way his book, 
throws much light upon the Chinese character, 
fully influenced by age-long tradition. He says that the 
President, Yuan Shih Kai, * sacrificed two condemned criminals 
to his regimental drum before starting out on a warlike « 
tion, which is exactly whet the Kin Emperors did in the twelfth 
century.” Mr. Werner, 
British Consul at 
the new Chinese armies. 


late 
xpedi- 


who knows China well and was formerly 


foochow, seems to have a poor opinion of 


His chapter on the Chinaman’s merits 
and demerits is commendably impartial. The book is well worth 


reading, for we are certain to hear a great deal more about China 


in the near future. 


yr, Arthur Shadwell has reprinted from the 7'imes his sensible 


and instructive articles on Coal Mines and Nationalisation | 
(Longmans, !s.). Like many of us, he has been convin« by 
the evidence before the Coal Commission that nationalization 


would be a failure, and that the motive of public service, 


proved sufficient in time of war for many p 
actuate the miners to do their best in time of 


vi ould 
He give 


an instructive quotation from the Railway Review, the organ of 


i 
eopie, 


peace, 


the National Union of Railwaymen, for June 6th last: 
* For just as men now say they are not going 


| to the study of the 


| 
Author | 


the | 


In the end | 


| of good leadership. He recommends the schools to pay attention 


utmost just to meke profits for the few, under State ownersh ip 

they would say they were not going to work their utmost to ma! 
profits for anybody and everybody but themselves. For eve 
if they were well paid, they would not be satisfied while some 
body got more.” 


n 


The Stranger’s Guide to Aberdeen. By G. M. Fraser. (Aber- 
deen : Journal. 6d.)—Readers who are going north 
for their holidays may be glad to know of this model guide to a 
singularly attractive city. Mr. Fraser is the public librarian of 
Aberdeen, and is a well-known authority on its history. He 
dces not fail to correct the widespread belief that Old Aberdeen, 
with the Cathedral and King’s College, is older than Aberdeen, 
The city existed centuries before Old Aberdeen was anything 
Cathedral and its precincts. 


Aberdeen 


cl 


Income Tax: 
A. D. Macmillan. 


How to Avoid Overcharges and Obtain Repayments. 
(Effingham Wilson. Is. 6d. net.)—Th 
author, a former surveyor of taxes, gives some useful hints to 
the taxpayer in this unpretentious little book. He says tl 
the State probably collects yearly several millions more than it 
ed to do, through overcharges taxed 
against which the ocelot have not known how 
He admits that the official instructions in regard to 
But the whole Tax 


is entitl -on incomes at 
the source 
to appeal. 
Schedule D are strangely obscure. 


modelled, 


[Income 


r 
re 


machinery needs to be 


Leadership in Democracy. vy Richard 
Ely, Wisc 


tries in this sugges 


1 ar a 7 


The World wa 
T. Ely. (Maemillan. 

who is well acquainted 
book to distinguish the good points ef the svstem which meade 
He attributes 
rman officia 
the 


8s. ~Professor ot msin, 


net.) 
with Germany, tiv 
Germany so formidable great import 
to the careful training and selection of the ¢ 
fears thet the American democracy does 


anenemy. 


’ 
is, 





not realize valu 


and Lincoln. 
to the 

again plansibl 
ially i 


Professor 


like Washington 
* Character sential 
leader, and it should be pointed out how again and 


leaders of men, 


should be cimphasized as t 





men with weak moral qualities and esp: 
egoism play later.” 
jike Washington, is a firm believer in a esnced military servi 
itself has be 


exageer 


the people false sooner o 





‘in 


He says that Conscription in Germany t 
good feature of the life of that country”; the abuses of t] 
German caste system and her gross materialism were not, he 
thinks, the outcome of compulsory service. Certainly Fras 


under ¢ democratic and 


mere pacific in sentiment before the war. 


‘onscription had become steadily more 





Strand, 


The British Empire Union, at 346 has published a 
Register of Changes of Names during the War (2s. 6d.), collected 
by Mr. E. F. Cory Kernick from the London Cazelte. The « 
piler says that the three thousand names are probably only a 

quarter of the total changed by deed poll and enrolment. We 


discarded 
| Since 


though concise, | 


which is power- | 


fj 


which 
' 


to work their | of the impossibility of accepting any German oilicial staten 


have in fact failed to find several changes of name which we 
Vost of the names that have ij 
German. 
name 


+ 


. nm 


o have taken place. Y 
familiar British names were 


1918 it has been illegal for aliens to change their 


know 


for ot course 


register will be convenient for reference. 


The 


number of the contains a 
touching by Professor 
Alsace-Lorraine, and 
Malo, | historian, on the French priv 
the Young Pretender in 1745-46. M. 


of the British squadrons, 


The new Anglo-French Review 
Soillot of 


inte 


Visit 


liberatec 


He iri 
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a to 
artich 
steers who helped 
Malo does tice to t! 


which patrolled Scott 


account 


highly resting by 
the nav 
ju 
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efficiency 














| waters and blockaded the Northern French coast so closely 
that transports could scarcely pass from Dunkirk to Calais on 
| Boulogne without risk of capture. 

Belgian Documents. By Dr. Richard Grelling. (Hoddk nd 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—The author of J’ Accuse, the | st 
German who admits and proves that his rulers caused the 
examines in this book the Belgian evidence, and especially the 
Belgian diplomatic reports stolen by the enemy from the Brusse! 
Foreign Office and published in Berlin. Dr. G relling conclud 
that the Belgian documents, instead of in fying German) 
war policy, really strengthen the ca her. The Allied 
wosld came to this conclusion long ago, e<* it is not unintere gy 

i to see how Dr. Grelling disentangles the truth from the mass of 
lies heaped up by the enemy propagandists. The book imay 
| serve a useful purpose if it reminds English readers once e 
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about the war without independent confirmation from a trust- The Church of Waltham Holy Cross. By G. H. Johnson. 
worthy source. We are by no means sure that German states- | (H. Milford. 1s, net.}—Weltham Abbey is chiefly associated 
men even now have broken themselves of the fatal habit of | nowadays with the making of explosives. This well-written and 
prevarication. well-illustrated guide reminds us that the nave of the church is a 
fine example of early Norman architecture, portions of which 

The Stirling Merchant Gild and Life of John Cowane. By | quite possibly belong to the church which Harold built and 
PD. B. Morris. (Stirling: Jamieson and Munro. 7s. 6d. net.)— | dedicated in 1060. Harold was buried in the choir, which was 
Scottish municipal institutions differed, and still differ, widely destroyed at the Dissolution in 1540. The nave, as in many 
| 
| 





from English institutions. The Town Clerk of Stirling, in this | other places, was spared because it served as the parish church. 
able and learned essay, illustrates this well-known fact from the ; ee 

records in his charge. Stirling is one of the oldest Scottish he hh G4 of the war has y« 7 be written in many volumes, 
towns, and at an early date was one of the Four Burghs—the | and the whole story may never be told. ee Mr. G. H. 
others being Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and Berwick—which | Hadlam, of Harrow School, may fairly claim that his thoughtful! 


‘ e es e l}and h ' Me big f Nistehell (2d a 
produced a code of municipal law that set a standard fer the foe lucid little pamphlet, The War in a Nutshell (3d.), is the 
kingdom. He gives some curious instances of the tenacity |  SV0rte t history of the Great War.” Copies may be had from 


with which the Merchant Gild defended its trading privileges, | the author, who has designed the pamphlet for the special use 


vranted in 1eturn for special taxation. When a neighbouring 


of schoolchiidren. It is the last of a series of notes written 
- , ams . : : rT for the Vietoria -arue 
landowner in 1705 induced the Scots Parliament to authorize | ™ mthly for the Victoria League. 





























him to hold a fair within two miles of Stirling, the — oe ee 
nition not only obtained an inéunoliod. aa we should «av ee ae - . . 
worthies not only obtained an injunction, as we should says] = NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
from the Courts, but also organized a race meeting on the new | ccnp 
feiy-davs. wit} 1e sult tha -r rket was killed J 
fair-days, with the result that the rival market was killed. Up | aqai F teeeeey uk Meliabt ested. --...-.-,... 4 Mee en Se 
to the Reformation the Gild, like similar bodies in ether towns, | Berrs (L. A.), Sideligiits on the History, Industries, and Social Life of 
os 9 . . . . . Scothind <VvO : ...( Blackie) net 10.6 
was also @ religious Fraternity of the Holy Blood. Mr. Morris | Bausor (H. W., Senior Practical Chemistry, er 8vo .. (Clive) net 3.6 
a tha sacand hall of hi » datailed } Croft (Bp. Hi Tie Naked Truth, er Svo.. (Chatta, & Windus) ne 50 
devotes the se« ad heli of his book to a detailed Life of John Daily Mail Cookery Book (The). er 8vo..... (A i | Newspapers) net 3.6 
Cowane, who made money by privateering, and by his will in | Davis (W.S.), Armed Peace, Sve Heinemann) net 10.6 
19m Ff } 1 . = hi P ° P Dell (Ethel M.), Greatheurt, er &ve ‘ , ry Ch. Unwin) net 36 
1633 founded a charity which still yields over a thousand Doorby (D he Handmaiden of the Navy. .(Willlams & Norgate) net 2.6 
, > ‘ i} \ | of % r & 0 odder A het 
year for schools and pensions. aoe . a - (it ; sa asp 7 “ 
i BE we Be Gi » «f A) mel ‘ j } ment 
j 1.-13.-U01 * 3/6 
From the Underzround Raikways, Limited, we have received | Gietson's Veteri Hand tem of 
. : : : t 0 
an attractive and interesting pamphlet, J/emorials of London, | Haynes (EK. §. P.), The Case for Liberty, S8vo 60 
7 ‘ . P 4 _ . e He ev (A ©) Nathon a litic if wary rs oo 
No. 2, which gives a s immary account of the Victoria and Hiron (J.), Evolution of ! tin ¢ hdd 10.6 
Albert Museum, with photographs of the thirtv-two statues of | Hornung (2. W.), Notes of a Camp I ve ‘ rn} ( 
. ' . “ _— ‘i (Cor il t 50 
native artists and crafismen, from Dunstan to William Morris, | Houghton (C.). The 'Tave f Dreams, cr 8VO......- (G. Riehar net ‘ 
1 eal . la : Ihe rd (hs Pe r \ rr.” «x Heute } 9 
the front of the new building. it may be doubted | peg cv ity D ind Ges Pe Cinntinbias wise 31 
whether manv Londoners know that Grinling Gibbons, Flaxman, | dye (A. W.), Handiook of Modern A ities, cr 8VO (Library Press) net 30.0 
, : ‘ - . Levi (A Shell Shock Commotional and Emotional Aspect cr 8 
Roger Payne the bockbinder, and Alfred Stevens, for example, (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
a ; , pms Lumb (Major N. P. L.), The Ureth n the Diagnosis Treatment ot 
ave publicly honoured in this way at South Wensington. rhe eat nae . “(B 20 eeer 
pamphlet, which may be had free on application to the enter- | Lynch (.), The Tender Conscience, er sve . ( r) net 7,0 
A : i ; : Maced ID Bull i of War Ve $V (Coustal ! 
prising railway company, will doubtless send a good many | Miller (Alice Duer), Lhe Happiest Time of Their Liv r BV 
peop! to th MN ’ | (itode Stougliton) net GO 
. , : | M «( le Eyes of Unders Melrose) net 6,0 
= —_ 1 Pi (Sir F.), The Freedor t ‘ j reated, SV 
rd Univ, Press) net 6 
‘ {7 1 r } . Rice Y.), Trail’s Sunvard, « \ Stoughton) net 6.0 
in 1.0.6 Bs (Royal S« : the Protec. | Rice (C. Y.), Wraiths and BR i Stoughton) ne 60 
tion of Birds. 6d.)-—-This useful and interesting little pamphlet | Saund F.) and Davis (M. Kk e Work t Jewels in Po 
- 2 er . " .: . ind Prose, roy Svo... ine hele Saabs (Gi. Parker) ne 60 
ontains simple descriptions of the common British birds with | seharlieb (Mary), Welfare of the Expectant Mother, er 8vo..(Cassell) net 5/0 
» | 41 . : 4 . . 1 Sevi 1 kK. W.), Flutes and § H cr SVO (] UCuwin) net a) 
yxtes on the food whien thev eat and quotations from recogniz ; , 
nw ten , Ss y eat sa niet on aN © Zi } Fodd (4. A Mechanism of Exchange, Handbook of Curreney, &¢ in 
wag'y U TAKE \ir. i hil Mr. Collinge, ol the | Peace and in War, er (Oxstord Univ. Press) net 7,6 
1 ' Whitehead (A, N.), An Enqu concerning the Principles of Natural 
Rev. J. Wood, The e summarizes the case | Knowledge. 8vo TEA Y- (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12.6 





Wilcox (Elia Wheeler), The Worlds and I: Story of a Lite, er 


for end against the birds which farmers and fruit-growers regard 
t (Gay & tiancoek) net 18,0 


with suspicion. He admits, for example, that the blackbird ext ; 

ripening fruit, ancl that the jackdaw eats fruit, peas, and grain, | ES OE, are > 

though half his dic onsists of wireworms, horseflies, and other | T IL@® e LEU 

undesirebles. The sparrowhawk is commended for keeping | GIVES ve 

ows, Whik i) ure admittedly ioo Nnuinerous, | PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
? cr AN 


; ae ‘OLD- WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
The Early Christian Books. By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar. OBTAINASLE ONLY 

.P.CLK. 3s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Ferrar gives a concise account of LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILL USTRATION FREE 
the early Christian writings, apart from the New Testament, . 


with an intelligent Summ ry of each of them. Many In) men will | F2 oOo Es 1 Ka so Ai &: Cc L Ee A VE R?’ Ss 
e glad to know of his book, which is easy to read and summarizes | IRISH LINEN TOWELS 


iowh spat 





learly and accurately the conclusions of a host of scholars, 

A chronol ical tal le ¢ t the beginning shows the dates assigned | made fron the fines flax yaris are still oj) fered 

by some—though not by all—to the writings within and outside | at makers’ prices. Samples sent p rst free 
the Canon. Mr. Fer does not deal in the same ovder with the | ROBINSGN & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donega!l Piace BELFAST 


uncanonical books, but begins with the Epistle of Clement and 
the Homily following it, the Epistles of Ignatius and Pelycarp, | Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, | 
; 1 


1 Martvrdom of Polvearp, before coming to the Epistle of | a 
ea we Mar ee : ir e rs ee eed Builders & Decorators, 
arma andethe ‘Teaching of the Apostles, which are probably | ‘ 
7 7. ee ; ee eee aS 473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
18 earliest writings, apart from the New Testement, and 


mav date from the close of the first century. Mr. Ferrar devotes | BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 


FASE . ; ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
short chapters to the Gnosties and to the apocryphal books, | DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC, ETC. 





We h as the Gospel of Peter and the Acts of Paul. Hi conclud 
his interesting sketch with an account of Justin Mart Tatian, R oO Y A L TOTAL FUNDS - 223,318,162 
and the curiou A pologi of Aristides, which, as Dr. Armitage FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


Robinson has shown, is i \corporated as a speech in the popul " INSURANCE LIFE, MCTOR CAR, MARINE, 
mediaeval tale of Burlaam and Josaphat. We may add that ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
loser study of these uncanonical works, valuable as they are, | GOMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


ll iy ‘o ‘ . ler’ lymira ) 1 t 1 li owl 1's 
crease the reacer's admiration lor the unan 1 editors of | sd th John Street, LIVERPOOL 


» RAD 41 
| LIMITED, UFbICES | 3 Lombard Street, LONDON, 






he New Lestament as we have It. 
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REFORMED INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 


manages about 150 licensed Inns. 
Ask for descriptive List and Report, 


Take £1 Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 years. 


P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Pegent St., W.1 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance OfficeP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 
FPO be Let or Sold, the ARNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL, 


Burley-in-Wharfedale (closet in 1916 because of war). Well equipped 
and furnished for girls’ day school and kindergarten: easily convertible into 
first-class private residence: well-planted garden, well-laid grass and cinder 
tennis courts; small paddock; healthy situation ; close to station and moors; 
fine views: new heating apparatus throughout ; district now offers exceptional 
opportunity for educational enterprise of above kiad, with or without boarders. 
K PSOM.—SCHOOL PREMISES.—To be Let, conveniently 

arranged residence, standing im own grounds of about 14 acres, in open 
position, occupied and used for the past thirteen years as a high-class boarding- 
school, containing two large school-rooms, two reception-rooma, sixteen bed and 
dressing-rooms, two bath-rooma, excellent offices; Cetached stabling or garage ; 


iwo tennis lawns, kitehen garden, &e. Rent £250 per annum on lease; good 
ning. Apply LANGLANDS & SON, Estate Agents, Epsom. 


‘DERWOOD LATE: ST MODEL TYPEWRITERS, 
REMINGTON. All as new. Sacrifice £29 each. Approval 
No dealer 
ELECTRO 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
YO EMPLOYERS—URGENT.— Will you GIVE A CHANCE 
to men who have serve their country weil, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books : some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in goml health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies. 
CHURCH ARMY EN\-SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington S440. Tele- 
grams: “ Battleaxe, Fdge, London.) 
TARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ARNOLD HIGH SCHOOL, RUGBY. 
for September, TWO MISTRESSES qualified to teach: (1) MATHE- 
and SCIENCE; (2) FRENCH. Games desirable. Salary from 
non-resident, according to qualifications and experience. 
Apply for form of application to Miss SKUES, Arnold High School, 


A RMS TRON G COLLE 
P NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The Council invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER. 
The salary is £250 per annum, and the appointment will, in the first instance, 
Ye made forthree years, At the end of this period an Assistant Lecturer is cligiide 
for a permanent appointment at a salary rising from £250 to £400 
The Lecturer will be required to take up his duties in October or, 
eanuars 
Candidates are requested to send five copies 
re than ‘heee testimonials, so as to reach the 
‘ on or bef re Angquat thf, 1919 


(ok NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Address CRESSWELL, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorkslire. 


r Wo UN 


: also 
willingly. . 
PLATING CO., St. Giles Street, Northampton. 


Wanted, 
MATICS 
L1S0-£250, 


Rugby. 


G E, 


at latest, in 


of their applications and of not 
SPCRETARY, Armstrong 






HIGHER EDUCATION, 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 





Wantel for September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Geozraphy 
amd Pngiish Literature (Upper Forms), also Drawing. Singing and Drill a 
recommendation. Candidates shou'd be graduates of a University in the United 
Kingéom., Salary £210, rising by anneal incr nts of £19 to £300.) Applica- 
tions to be sent to the Head-Master, Mr. R. W. LAR RE, M.A., Dinsted, Arundel 
‘ ul wt wo 

 Teadiasiel FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

Wanted, an ITOR for t! GS ASSOCIATES’ ot oe the officia' 
organ of the “oviet i rough knowl 1 GF. s*utisl oply, stating 
quel fications nd experier to t SECRETARY, GFS., Centred Olle 
"0 Vietor rect. Low sW. 1 

TOUNG OFFICER, age 211, Publie School edueation, 

height Git., portsman rd Waolwic 1916, shortly resigning his 
commission in Roval Pugineers, desir POstTioN in almost apy cupacity 
Knoetiont reference ION 22, The Spectetor, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
lon, Wt 

Bees KEEPING.—-Lady desires PART-TIME Work. 
Ciubs" or Profeseior Rooks undertaken or overtime work Wou d, if 
combine secretari duties Lessons given in LPook-keeping.—* M _ 

10 Matheson Road, W. hensington, W. Li. 





T HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 
The Council invite applications for the post of Lecturer in Public — Common 
Law salary £550, abe Lecturer will be allowed to do Chaml« practi 
| Applications (with copie sof testimonials) should be lodged on or yr ore 2 irl 


| London preferred 


BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND, 
EDUCATION COMMITTER 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER (man) in MATITRE- 
MATICS and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry), to begin duties (if possible) 
on or before Ist October next. Applicants must be Graduates with high quali- 
fications in the required subjects, and preference will be given to those who 
have had special training and experience in teaching. Salary according to 
seale, £500, rising by annual increments of £15 to £450 per annum, non-resident 
Letters of application, together with copies of recent testimonials, and names 
of referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, 16th Augus 


= 
4 











next.—Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL 
at the College. HERBERT REED, 
Education Office, Chief Education Officer, 
15 Jolin Strect, Sunderland, 
16th July, LOL. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


LECTURESHIP IN THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE, 
Applications are invited for the above newly instituted Lectureship. Salary 


The Lecturer is expected to give a course of 75 to 80 Lectures 
in the academic year, qualifying for the B.Com. degree—three days a week, 
over three terms. The Lecturer will not be debarred from engaging in business, 
and preference will be given to one who is or has been actively oceupled in Industry 
or Commerce. Candidates are requested to send a short statement of qualifica- 
tions and business experience, and to give the names of two persons to whom 
reference may be made. The appointment will be for a period of five years or 
Jess as arranged, with eligibility for reappointment.— Applications to be made 


£700 per annum. 


to the SECRETARY of the University of Edinburgh on or before loth Sept 
ember, LOL). 
2tst July, 1919. L. J. GRANT, Secretary 


JNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
DEPARTMENT OF LATIN. 
An appointment is about to be made to the office of LECTURER 
ASSISTANT in LATIN for the Session which begins on 14th October 
The duties will be to lecture to the Higher Division of first-yevr students for 
the Ordinary M.A. Degree, and to act as Additional Assistant in connectior 
with the Honours Classes. Opportunities will be afforded for research work 
The appointment 14 for a vear, but the holder will be eligible for reappointment 
Commencing salary £300 per armmum.—Apply, stating qualifications for teaching 


and 


and research, to Professor O. L. RICHMOND, 25 Cardiff Road, Llandaff, Soutt 
Wales, by 15th August. 
I7th July, 1919. L. J. GRANT, Secretary 


(iorNw ALL EDUCATION COMMITTE! 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


GIRLS. 
FRENCH, with, if 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 

Wanted, in September, a FORM-MISTRESS to teach 

possible, klementary Mathematics, Games,and Needlework as subsidiary subjects 

Salary £150, rising by £10 to £220.—Forms of application may he obtained 

on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, from the DISTRICT CLERK 

District Education Otlice, Penzance, and should be returne:t as soon as possible 
25th July, Lolo. 


pre QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY | 


Applications are invited for the LECTURESHIP in MOR 
and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 

Fullinformation as to remuneration and terms of ap pointment may he obtained 
from J. FINN poe Secretary 

N.B.— Direct or indirect. canvassing of individus i Semators or Curators will be 
considered a disqualitication. 


Dp eoYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ILKESTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited from Graduates for the post of ITEAD-MASTER 
Numbers in attendance about 280 boys and girls. Commencing salary not less 
than £500 (County seale under consideration).—Application form, whieh should 
be returned to the undersigned by noon, August llth, together with further 
particulars, may be obtained from G. FEEK, 

County Education Office, Derby. Director of Education 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 
The Governors invite applic ations for the following posts :— 
LECTURER in EDUCATION. Salary £350 to £400. ASSISTAN’ 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. Salary eens to . (The salary = for 
each post will be fixed within the limit indicated according to the qualities 
tions of the selected candidate.) ASSIST ANT MISTRESS cf METHOD 
Salary £250. 
Applications must be lodged with the REGISTRAR (from whom a form an! 
partic ulars can be obtained) not later than 15th Aug ust, 1910 


TEW ZEALAND.—APPLICATIONS are 
POSITION of a DIRECTOR of the SCHOOL of ART at CHRIST- 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, at a salary of £700 per annum.—Full particulars 
and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped, addressed foolsear 
en velope to the Hizh Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 Strond, Londo 
W.C. 2, by whom complete applications will be received up to the 30th Aug 
It 19. 


"gt oh ATIONAL 


The Greek Government 


“OF BELFAST. 


AL PHILOSOPIY 


.1. 


Sue 





fees we 





invited for tho 





ust, 


POSTS IN GREECE.~ 
will shortly proceed to fill five posts for MEN 
TA ACHERS of ENGLISH in Public Commercial Schools at Athens, Salonika 
Patras, Pyrgos, and Vola, Salary 700 drachmas (akout £28) per mont 
Allowavee for travelling expenses. Engagement for three years in first instan 
Teachers will be allowed to supplement their salaries by private tuition.—Ful 
ent of conditions of appointment, &e., can be obtained on application t: 
rER W. SETON, Anglo-Hellenic Educ, Foundation, University Colleze 
Kaling, W. 5. 


_— QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY — OF 


Applications are invited for the p ROFESSORSHIP of MODET 
which becomes vacant on Lst October. 

Full information as to remuneration 
tained from 

N.2.—Direet 
considered a disqteline 


Stater 
WAL 
Hall, 








BELFAST. 
tN HISTO! 
and terms of appointment may be ob q 
1. M. FINNKAIAN, retar 
anvassing of individual Senators or Curators will Le 


ition. 


or indirect ¢ 


ved, from whom turther particulars as to the conditk 
can be obtained. 


rust with the under 
of appointment, c., 





W. M GIB BONS, Registrar. 


kk" <ENCH G IR L having g dipléme de fin d’é ‘tudes secon: laires, 
speiking English, seeks a Tost in an English school to TEACH FRENCH 


Adr. M, LEMANT, 40 r. de la Tannerie, Calais, 
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THE 


ee HSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


LLANRWST COUNTY INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOT.. . 
rations are hereby invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
shoal, the duties to commence in January, 1920. m8 
* The ‘Head-Master will receive a fixgl stipend of £180 per annum, and a Capita- 
son payment for each Scholar in the School ealeulated on such a Seale, uniform 
ap Pieatell as may be fixed from time to time by the School Governors, at the 
he not lesa than £1 10s. nor more than £3 a year, but in no case shall the salary 


. Jeas than £500 per annum. Me ; 
= Hoad-Master will also be provided with a house free of rent, rates, and 


Applic 


; Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, and a know- 
leige of Welsh is desirable. ; : 

The person appointed w ill be required to carry out, and he abject to, the pro- 
visions of the Denbighshire Intermediate and Technical Education Scheme, 
No. 11, and any amendment thereof which may be hereafter made so far as the 
came relates to the Llanrwst County Intermediate School. 

Candidates Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be disqualified. ; 

Application endorsed * Head-Master, Llanrwst County School,” accompanied 
py 40 copies of three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or before 
the 13th September, 191) 

Edueation Otlices, Ruthin, J. C. DAVIES, M.A., 
“ath July, 1919 Secretary and Director of Education, 
———————— _ —— = 
sy « @ S , © 8 EK. 
K KING EDWARD VIF. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Applications are invited for the post of Hd AD-M ASTER of tlhe alove school. 

Applicants must have high qualifications in Science and Mathematics: must 
hold an Honours Degree of a British University in eitLer or both of tl ore subjects, 
and be competent to supervise the instruction in the other principal subjects 
Jeading to a University Degree 

Duties to begin as from the Ist January, 1920. Initial salary £700, rising 
after 2 years’ service by annual increments of £50 to £000 per annum, 

Present number of boys 212, including 56 boarders. An ** Advanced Course ’ 
in Mathematics and Science is contemplated 

For application forms and particulars apply to the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be forwarded not later than Ist September next. 

“Edueation Office, King’s Lynn, H. M. HOWARD, 

2sth Iulv, 1919 Clerk to the Governors 


{AMBRIDCGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 
Wanted, for next term (September), the following 

MATICS, (2) FRENCH These are senior posts; 

to £450 according to experience and special qualifications. (3) GEOGRAPHY 

with NATURE STUDY; salary £160-€250, rising to £550. Candidates for 

Mathematics shoukl possess an Honours Degree, and for Geography at least a 

Pass Degrees. 

Forms of aeatoction, which should be returned immediately. may be obtained 
of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 
2oth July, 1919. 


— Ce mR AMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors of the School will shortly proceed to appoint a HEAD-MASTER, 
who will be expected to enter on hiy duties at the beginning of the Christmas 
holidays. Candidates must be a Graduate of a British University with experience 
in Secondary Schools. 

The inftlal salary will be not less than €500 a year, in addition to a house, and 
will rise by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of not less than £600 and not 
nore than £800. 

Forms of application may be obtained on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
— from the undersigned, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than the 12th August, 1910 
King Edward Avenue, 

28th July, 1910. 


ULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART.—-The above Committee invite applications 
jor the post of HEAD-MASTER of the Hull Municipal School of Art. The 
silary offered is £500 per annum to be increased, subject to satisfactory service, 
toa maximum of £600 by annual incrementsof £25. The gentleman appointed 
must have had a good artistic training and be experienced in the work of a School 
of Art. A candidate with experience of artistic crafts will be preferred, Forms 


MASTERS: (1) MATHE- 
salary £200-£350, rising 


C 


7 Dartford, J. RUPERT MITCHELL. 





of application containing particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment | 


may be obtained from the undersigned and must be returned not later than the 
ist of on ge = Canvassing will be considered a disqualification, 
Kdueation Offices: Albion Street, Hull. Jd. T. RILEY, 


x 20th July, 1919 Pe a i Director of Education. 
¥ GABRIEL’S HOSTEL 


{ 
») (in connection with St. Gabriel's Training Collece for Women, Camberwell). 
Required, for the Autumn Term (probably at the end of October), a WARDEN, 
Salary £120, resident Apply to Miss hk. T. STEPHENSON, Principal, St. 
Gabriel's College, (termorarily) at Culham, Abingdon, 
|: peeialaiaamn DEPARTMENT or SOUTHERN 
d RHODESIA 
MASTERS required in January, 1920, for SIX or more VACANCTES in 
Southern Rhodesia. General form work. Special qualifications for commercial 






work, woodwork, or other subjects should be stated. Candidates should be 
under 55 years of age, and, if single, may be required to reside in a school 
hoarding-house with a deduction of £24 only yer annum from salary. Men 
of liberal education and with war service are looked for. Professional certifi- 
extes desirable in absence of a University Degree. Salary £300, rising annually 
by £15 to £450 per annum. Climate excellent. Passage paid. Favourable 
conditions as regards leave, pension, marri#ve allowance, &e. Sneceseful eandi- 
dates required to leave England at end of December Applications, with testi- 
monials and references, to be addressed to THE SECRETARY, British South 
Airlea Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, EC. 2. 


TY OF BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


4 - 
A PRINCIPAL is required There are Departrents of Chemistry, Dyeing, 


Fleetrical 
partments 
50 Further 


Engineering, Textile Irdustries, Dioleey. 
Salary according to ability and experi- 
particulars may be obtained trom 


Mechanical Engineering. 
Full Day Courses in all D 
nee, but not Jess than £7 














the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, ‘Town Hall, Bradford, 

8th July, 1919 By Order 
MASTERS WANTED. Prep. Schools. (1) Classics, £200, 
p rea, (2) Maths., £200, res (3) Genl. subjs., £150 to £200, res PUBL 
MHOOLS, Vacancies up to £400 Music Master regd. in small Cottage 


Scheol, £200, non-res. Many Senior and Junior vacancies. — FUTURE CARKER 
ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., F.C. NEEDES, 53 VICTORIA ST. S.W. 


N Educated Lady (2: 
TARY to Lady or Gentleman 


d Non-resident position preferred, 


Write Box 920, The Spectafor, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ¢ 





J\X-0F FICERS of good education, with teaching ability 
4 and powers of discipline with bovs, are urgently . scholastic 
Work, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. Scholastic Agents > over 500 
Vacancies on their books with sa'acies from £S80-£200 or more re » £160-£800 


or more non-resident No charge for registration; geduced 


luission.— 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


terms of com- 


}) seeks a post as PRIVATE SECRE- 








U NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 

women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


ae 
1 


X-ART-MISTRESS would give PAINTING LESSONS 
in return for FORTNIGHT in COUNTRY.—Box (21, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
\ JILL any FRIEND CONTRIBUTE to FUND to establish 
health of INVALID GIRL (lady) and to provide training to ensure 
GILLI, 


independence ? £150 required.—For al! particulars apply to Mrs. K. 4 


7 Bryanston Mansions, London, W. 1 


LECTURES, &c. 
VHE UNIVERSITY Or LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1919-20. 
The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th, 1919, 
Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Registrar:-— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CLVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 8 eaack AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT O Pt BLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SUIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s,., Post Free 1s. 64.) 


T HE UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy, This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Shettield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glasa Tectinology, 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in sis 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


MANCHESTER. 


STUDENTSHIPS, ENHTBITIONS, 


Education, Archi 





U NIVERSITY 


FACULTY 


OF 


OF MEDICINE, 


(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceuti ul Departments open to 


Men and Women Students.) The WINTER SESSION will commence on WED 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 8th The Courses given at the University, the Roya! 
Infirmary, and other allied Hospitals which contain over 1,000 bets, provide 
full inatruction for the Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine ant 
Dentistry, and for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Me ticine 
Veterinary State Medicine and Pharmacy, There are Halls of Re ideace both 
for Men and Women Students 

In addition to two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £100, 

lical Students, and t 


Special Entrance a are open to Women Me 
are other Entrance Scholarships tenable tn the Medical School 


Full information as to the Courses of Study, Fees, &c., will be forwarded 
application to the REGISTRAR 
i\TPHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN TEACHERS,—Recognized by the Board of ~<_ ition as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, MLA. 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton Colleg» A 
residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers, 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certifieate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ampls 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge, Students are admitted in January 
and in September, Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loar 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training Colleg:, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Tea 
Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather, L£.1.; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer) Mr, ©. G 
Montefiore, M.A.:; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For information concern 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss bk. LAWRENCI 
ws SWEDISH 


LIN 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL 


INSTITUTE, COLET GAR 


President 


SYSTES 


if 
HE TRAINING COLLEGE 














. 37 Lansdowne Road, Be lford.—Principa Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics The Course of 
training extends over 3 veirs, and includes Edu mal and Medical Gymnast 
on the Swedish Svatem, Massage, ttomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, « For prospectus apply Secretar 

{HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION | for 

] WOMEN (Swedish Sysien Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKII 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of Uni itv Standard Nieations for admission 
in September should be made now Apply for pros} sto SECRETARY 
(Room 8&6), S.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 3.W Pelephone 


| SOO Western 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


( 





FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for w 1 xt ive rat gla 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theorctieu 
instruction, Potany by B.se, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeepius 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 

{ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable 

WN fruit, and flower growing, Month or term, Healthy outdoor life, fro 
(8 gns, per ann, Gardening vear bezins in September; students can enter any 
date Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EASTBOURNE. Principals: 


GIRLS’ 
( UCEENWOOD, 


37 


Mi 





‘ CHUDLEIGH and Mi JOHNS, M.A,, Lond sirton Col First-ra 
Modern Education, Premises specially built rasec Large Piayiag-teils 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Heckey, Ten Cricket, Swimmi & 








rile 
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JEXHILL-ON-SFA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
] country surrcundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres. Good 
‘dueation, Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD, 


Y\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


; € 2 23 KE L D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Mis? WALL Is. 


Sehr ol for Girls, Tele,: “ Watfor!l 616." 





Private Residentia’ 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
4 Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th ; 
For particwars apply to the HEAD-MiIsTRESS, 


N.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general edlizeation, with reat attention to health. 
t der girls may specialize in Art, Muste, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
Ss ience branch for girls over 18, Tennis ¢ ‘ourts and ticki for Hockey and Cricket, 
Yrop, for Exams, Principal, Miss L, ©. DODD, 


rEXUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
J FOUNDED 1L85v, 
. (Miss BRE NDA NIGIVLINGALE, M.A, 
Principals i Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
Heuse stands in 100 acres of ground, LL miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOW N P ROFE SSOR 4, 


ALDER Gi h.2% 8° SCUOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CU MB -ERLAND, 

Unique situation on the Nerth-West coast, where vie is sumny, dry, 

bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Jueior pupi 

the aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at 

wl te ensure that all the qirls’ occupations, both work and play, shail tend 

to the building up of cha r aml the formation of good habits, 

‘upils are met at buston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, aud Carlisle. 


learders, Sept, 17th, 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON 





KENT. 


Loudon, 











a moderate cost, 


tel HB EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,  Delightiul Hone School, 

with thorough educ ation for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire ge of 

Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached honse 4 mins, 
om sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshi r. 


L ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferre | from Hampstead, Principul: Mis: CONDER, 

sie il Tripos, Cainbridge, M.A,, Dublin, Thoroig education on modern lines 
it require}. 











ls prepared for advanced examinations aud for tho antversitics 
‘utiful s ituation overlo > cing t! Godtearion, Net Ball, feania, Bathias. 
_ T MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW 
‘ 
ectus on application toe Mi ALICE J. ROBINSON, ‘ate Seholar of 
Ne ham Colleve (Hi eal Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Ad 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
rel. : 7 Gray nt. 
i! RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
er lhore 1 lern ed the ta moderate for girls up to the ave of 19, | 
- puipped wol buildings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
s ion: Very suitable tor delicate girls.— For Prospectus apply to Liead-Mistress, 


FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


TEx HE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 
} vir! 








an Eade ational Home for 12 eldor girls, will open in Paris on October | 
the ist RUE D'ERLANG ER, PARIS 160, Five minutes’ walk from the | 
bois de Bor tlogne.—-Fer Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEYVE, B, és L,-Ph., 
it. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey, 


QDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.— First-class 
24 School for Young Ladies, les Alligres, Avenne Montagibert, Lausanne. 
rough general education, modern languages, inusic, painting, needlework Fine 





tittution, comfortable house 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DETSHIPS Age 17} to 184. 


oe NAVAL CADETSHIP: 
) Special Entry, No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 


ci examination papers on appileatioa to JAME 3 GLEVE, * Royal Navy House,” 
21 O'd Lond Street, Londen, W.i. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, 








“PANGBOURNE. 





A CADETS FOR THE RIN.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
s+ of Eutry, Over 13 and 4 moutias aml under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
ns tO Royal Naval Ccliez Dartmouth, Terms £50 per annum, Early 
pilcations should be made, 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Feachurch Building, F.C. 3. 


pouss 4 ACADEMY, N.B. Founded in ISI8. 
fead- Master 


CHARLES 8S. DOUGALI, M.A, 





W SESSION bezina on Monday, Ist September, Loic ‘ 
l is Ht biel tat m rate cos s! al classes f tniversity, Civil 
pn : i 4 v i , Extens grounds, beautiful wl health 
' lilustrated Pe vita i f boarding-houses, on application 
t :KA \ i THOMAS J YOUN “ecretar 
>OOTHA 4 -BOOL, YOR 
>) Unier the Maa nent of a Cornmittes of tho Society of Frien tls, 
biewd wter, ARTI ROWNTIRER, B.A. (30metime Exauainer to Shy 
I ers’ Training Syulics Hi tie University of Caubridge in Scliool Mansy 
ur i \ 
ei ‘ ' ence, History, Classica, Me »), two Interme lists 
fomour m in vw liate Arta, seven F Medical Exa:minatioi 
‘ i la istivn Examination (L9L4-L915). 
| of the Pros} can be obta ned on appicativa tothe MERAD-MASTER, 
1 school, York 
" ELLY COLLEGE, 17 \Vis Por K. Recog nized by ti 
x. \ru t¢ ! Meu ! t.jul sit thor HW leet “Ve 
nN ' rt i LNGI EEKING a or NAVAL CADETS. 
big , uM. Ve. PLUM, SLA. 


‘a ” 
HAresoORNE HAL Y, 
near BIRMINGIIAM. 7 
FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
PRESIDENT: 
Tak Lorp Bissoe cor Bimwineuam. 
VISITORS 
THE VEXHRADLE THE ARCHDEACON OF BIRWINGHAM, 
THE LOKD Mayor OF bikMINGuaM, 
HEAD-MASTER: 
Mr. Montact LAWson, 


FOR Boys, 


Harborne Nall stands in its own gro mds of 37 acres. Spacious 

Dormitories and Classrooms, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, School 

Chapel, Extensive Pliyrooms, Golf Co tree, School Farm, E 

sive Playing Fields, Central Heving, Klectrie Light thr 
out, &e., &e, 





For. Mustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


gy B4Pixe CH oo L, BE! 
ay Head-Masier : KERTON, WA 
(late Sixth Form Seshes at Feites Coileve) 

Preparatic n for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, 
Leaving Seh« — hips s include two of £100 to O 
Chapel, Chen and Physieal Labor atori es, Workshop, G 
Bath, and po wy. Fees from £62-£68 per annum L 
tained from the BURSA. 


QT. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTER 
K Fine healthy situation, Nigh ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior Schou! ' 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c, 

For prospectus write to Rev, W. ¥. BURNSIDE,M.A,, Ifead-*faster, 


KSHIRE. 





“ford Kine | 





BURY, 





= 
Boarding | 


rennis court.—For llus. Pros. apply to Principal. | 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
eEe__ H.—Recent fSueccsses gained by 
of Mr. P. H. ©. EVANS, M.A, i 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SAN DITURST 1S, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, U NIV: ERSLCLIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 
Ray to PUITION in ENGL (SH, COMP OSLTION, 
4 FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOKY, & o if-i 
civen at Clapham or at Oxford Street 
it TOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Cl 


Pupils 


LATIN, 








sS TAMMERIENG  suce asfull: treated since 1905, Adults and 
KS) Boys received as Resident or Vi ¢ Pupils. Private instruction if 
Veite for boo let with Medical OG ‘ nal copie ‘ Irom 
Pupils to Me 4.4 Cor Ma foi 14 
id’ Mr. CHARLES SEYMOU! 
4 W ivate | in Publi é . a 
lary, od -eciting, and Correct Speak 
r : PARI ‘ ENTAR\ CANDIDATE } 
Lecturers, and Ladi« { Str ( 


SCHOLASTIC AGENSIES. 
BOYS ANI 
43 


Qi CHOOLS FOR ) GIRLS 
h TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
} Mesera, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowl ly ith: BEST 
| st HOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by wing ‘free x 
} orge) prospectuses aud 'TRUSTWORTILY INFORMA PION, 

“The age of the papi precerred, and rough idea o 3 should be givaa, 





il, distrix 
é. & J, PATON ie 
Telerhone: 5053 Central 


‘CHOOLS 
s 


viona! Agents, las Canaon Str 2b Loudon, EO, t 





Parents can obtain reliable informati 

respecting Selools rutors, and LKdueational ifomes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
requirements (age Of pupils, locality prfereed, rang 

¥ c! feee, &e,) to 

(poses Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGITLEY 

- Educational Agents, who aro largely : le f 

teactiing statis of the most important schools, ni thus ab 

to supply information aiffeculs to obtain elsew ’ 

OMfces—158-162 OXFORD STL, LONDON, W.L. Telephono—-i 


|(j#elce OF SCHOOLS AND 





Advice free of charze will bo civen b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO, 
86 Sackville Street, Piveadilly, W. 1 rei,, Regent 4923 
_- SIst = NT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
P ‘the Firm invites apptications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MIS rRESSES or MATRON$ 
tchools. or as GOVERNESSES in Private FAmilice 
NO CHARGE FOR KEGCISTRATION 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Ge. 

rPYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Mekon Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Lades quickiy prepared for Journa+ 

istic and Secretariaiwork, Ccursefromanydate, Excellent introductions g 








YYPEWRITING Authors’ MSS., 
} mination Paper Letters, Cires 3, Ceneral Copying, | t 
1. TRiMNELL, & Moira Terrace, Carditf 
YYPE Wh ITING. Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Ty , 
My PEWRITING 1 kine ze Artiet rie Ole 
Geneal 1 Vree dc. French (Brevet ‘ ‘ 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


Ot ss > LLS st 


ROOM WITH 


SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUP! ISION AND TRALNING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY 
CIENT OF PACKWAKD CASES, OF ELTHLER SEX, 
ALE THER COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES iD 
KICKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURRE NDINGS 


OWN PRIVATE 


| For jarticulars and terms apply to HW. HOWARD, Seeretary, 


G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludyate Hill, B.C. 4, 











a 
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by 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
TAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, 


and other public bodies 


pa! lities, 
: -rning Bronze Memorials oj either Mural or Monumental character, 





Gt 
snders Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 


srramd W. C. 


mo INV ESTORS and 

BALL, DUTLER, & CO,, STOCK 

THAMES. Free advice given on Investnients, State 
p ja selected list of will be forwarde 


JQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
IMITED. (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), £500,009. 
1h JHASES REVERSIONS and —, INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
there 
Apply § SE CRET ARLE 3, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, “¥.C, 2. 


) ESIDE NT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTR ATEL booklet dos- 
\Y cribing the residonces, &e., of numerous DOC oa in all parts—Town, 
(Country, Seaside— who receive P RIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nourasthentcs, 
yatids, Convaleeccurs, &>.), ost free on application to Mr, A, V. STORMY, 
aa ral Managor, Medical, &c  Asgoe n., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Tealalgar Square, W.C.2, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
| Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
t -HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 


amount available, 


f Securiti 














m £2 2s. Specimens sent fr 
jon, W.1 a . 
RTIFICL AL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, oa 





told 1 £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parcel 
turned post free, Bost prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewe ste sry (brokea 
oc otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 

§, CANN & CO,, COA Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859, 


LD ~ ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

( wishin: to recelve fu'l value should apply to the actual manufac urers, 
‘ osgra LROW NING, inste read of to pr »vincia!l buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu: 
verretara or offer made. Chief Offices, 63 Oxio: Street, Londoa, Estd. 10) years, 


RTIPICLAL TEETH (Old) BOUGH'T.—We are now paying 

A on vulcanite up to 7s. per teoth, silver 12s., gold 153., platinum £2 

Call or post, immediate casi or viler Mention this journal,—Messrs, PAG ET, 
“19 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd, 150 years, 

(OCKROACHES ~ exterminated 
( SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented ani guarantesd by E, Howarth, F.Z.5. 
supp. tied by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitais, Tins Ls. 6d 
HOWARTHS. 471 Crookeamooro Road, Sheifield, 


AND DOWN 


iv Miss TMACKERAY 
ME FROPOL I'l AN ASS( meg fo “Te BEPRIEN DING 
} LMP! 


with BLATTIS, A 


=. Otley 6 ., post iree 


TPSTAILRS 


The COUNCLL of t 


sul NG SERVANTS is propaar ) ibov LET, reprinted (by 
rHidssit m fhe Ct hill pete ‘ yay pk oe pr si > stamps, or in 
wntities at the rate of 10s, per 109, on applic tion to the SKC RETAKY, Central 





to whom Sub- 














Olfice, Dex Vauxhall Bridg oad, Victoria, S.W., 
iptions and ¢ wards the Funds of the Association should be sent. — 
bonkers, M AY & CO, 1 Pali Mall Hast, 8.W. 
vie Pay 3 ; Seer eT Sa, ea 
Ae L ' be tha oA whe ry pen EE SF Maryan ee oe 
pus ov” 7] 
Be. e | ; = 
< Pea, a 
| For Smokers of ie 
: ; 4 1] 
f Nee Discrimination {4 
|=] 
a Among smokers of discrimination, | 
ai) F Nesior is known the wor!d over. The § }; 
L« | travelled man, the diplomat, the big | 
aft 1 game hunter, tie naval and mtiitary 
ty" officer, know and appreciate the subtle 
baa : quality and ar cof Nestor Cigarettes. 
| , i Climate contributes much to the making 
bf | of Nesto lt is the true Fgyptian — 
ma irom ci € ected Turkish leaf 
rj in | t's ideal climate for the purpose. 

! 
| IS i R | 
| i | ed | 

' GIANACLIS 

i4 
| CIGARETTES | 
The Egyptian Government stamp guarantees 
} the origin of Nestor. For nearly 40 years } 
| Nestor has | 1 premier place. | 
} ME POPULAR SIZES: 
J 





re recommended to consult SINGERS | 


BR and 80.N5 ( Ltd.) (estab lished L852), Metal Workers and Bronzo | 


and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. | 


STAIRS. | 


sP BOT 


si I | Genavil Sir R. G. Egerton, K.C. B. 


Writes :—‘' Having smoked many 


A a K. 


159 





, hundreds of your ‘De Reszke’ Cigirett 
am pleased to be able to testify to tlicit 
pleasing ae and the total absence of any 
disagreeable after-effecis.” 
, J. A, teva Esq. writes:— “I find the 
De Reszke’ Virginians as Satisfactory a s quel to 
a good di uner as Thackeray’s to the immortal 
‘Esmond.’ ss 
Robert Donald, Esq. writes: 
are the best Americ:n cigs 












“ The ‘ De Reszke’ 
re.tes on the market,” 








- P 
ee ‘ Sy “YOOD words like these are won on thie field 





sound in every detail. Its power unit is a mir rf 
working efficiency which yields an everea it 
stream of even, effortless power It possesses el ric 
starting aud lighting equipment as standard specifica 
tion, 

THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 
HEAD OFFICE .. NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Te ey ~ ne, King’s Norton 230, Telegrams, “ Spe eedily, Northfield.’ 
LONDON , . -. 479-483 eg ® ST., W. 1 
MANCHESTER 30 ANSGATE 

AND AT PARIS ‘AND ‘BRUSSELS 







x = merit, where outstanding quality 
alone can gain applause Tr h 
» ihese 
cigareites, . 


‘De Reszke’ 


Fastocrst C IGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 









“Twenty” 


DISTINCTION. 


new Austin 
and high-class. 
radiator 


about the 
aistinetive 
graceful streamline from the 


Everything 
yt 93 - 
twenty Is 


The 


to the back of the body, unbroken by 
flapping, bulging hood, is a feature not 
found in any other ear. 

‘The hood of th Lustin Iie i 
away into a special receptacle at panelling 
of the body vin coachwork xceptional 

] al < 





and the upholste : 
the Austin 


deep, well 
rwenty ’ Chassis is scie1 











PEACE 


Piease Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 





which has done so much for ¢ MEN and we OME N of H.M 
SERVE ES and THEIR DEPENDENTS du the WAR 
and is now doing a great work for th oO 
men on leave in Londo isa it | ! 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c., Ke. A 4 
the Church Army 1s 
- 

AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 

to the men who have haza 

much for the peace and safety tl 
(i , (re / ( i i Cu 
i hou ( Li ! S vt i 
L WwW, 3 


“I NNCOSH AND Ser rene 


abies and Youn: 
in ‘the 1D athetic Chi lren’s Wards 


res rpg anes eaty HOSPITAL 


; j | Xe 
, ntod 1 Ki 


W. 9. 


" £12,000 REQUIRE bo ANNUALLY. 
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A CENTURY OF FAME 





isa record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly 
' proud. 


Continuity of management, expert supervision, 
; and a determination (o be satisfied with nothing 
: but the best, are the reasons why “Bensons of 
— is a name synonymous with the choicest 
smokes. 


The following Special Selection of Rey 
del Mundo Havana Cigars are offered ; Sandown 
Park, 84- in 50's; Cedars, 108 - in 100's; 
Princes, 110 - in 100’s; Ranelagh, 128 - in 
100’s; and Hurlinghams, 167,- in 100’s— 
all of exceptionally good quality. i 


BENSONS’ Supplies of various degrees of fine Havana 
TT a Cigars to suit every smoker's palate are importei | 


by “Bensons of Bristol,” who will deal promp:ly | 
with all enquiries, which should state some idea | 
of price, strength, and size required, | 


Cigar sent 
out is tho- 
roughly ma- 
tured and 
ready for 
immediate 
enjoyment. 





REAL HAVANAS 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 


Established RICHARD BENSON LZ? 
HIPPERS 


CIGAR 8 
s Gsi8) : 59, Broad Street, Bristol. 


The “TRUSTY TRIUMPH” 


laughs at loads and rears up steep Lills 
without a knock! A fast, reliable mount 
for passenger werk or solo, 


Over 2,000 dealers in Great Britain. 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD. 


Lendcn : 218 Great Portland §¢., W. 1 
Also at Leeds, Marelester, Glasgow, 





' as shippers of the fimest Real Havana Cigars 





—— i 
NOW REApy. 


ALL INVESTORS 


SHOULD POSSESS 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS’ 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


This standard work, which is in its ninth year of issue. 
contains the latest information regarding one hundred 
securities specially selected as being the best of their king 
from the whole available field of investment, and ranging 
r . * ‘ *,4¢ 5 
from War loans to Ordinary Shares. ‘In addition, the 
Introductory Article, 
‘** Lookitg Forward,” 
reminds the investor of the difficulties to be faced, an} 
whilst sounding a warning note, clefines the principles whic 
should govern the prudent employment of capital in the 
immediate future. The volume includes 
‘** Hints on Income Tax,’ 
Elucidatory Notes on Technical Matters relating 
to Stecks and Shares, 
Tables for Calculating Yiclds, etc. 
Special attention has also been given to the requirements 
of investors resident abroad who desire to know of stocks 
dealt in on the British markets in respect of which they 
need not suffer deduction cf Income Tax, 


Post free on receipt of is. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial 


Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C. 2. 





Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped. Ovals. 


FSpinet 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


er. | 
20 for 1/5 
Also in boxes of 
5O an 10Q 


es 








Cc 
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“THEY WOULDN’T TAKE ME BACK.” 


By 


. , hief’ * a ” ? iva so]; 
[ walked into my old chief's room with very mixed feelings. 


years in the Army plays havoe with a man’s mind, and 
1am afraid that the self-confidence [ once used to feel was not 
much In evidence. | had just been transferred to Z Reserve and 
wanted to start work right away. 


Four years ago when I had dropped the pen to take up the 
button stick my chief had promised me that on my return my 
‘oh would be open to me. But one or two visits to the office 
while on leave had rather unsettled me,“ They ’’ seemed to be 
doing very well without me and nobody was actually bursting 
with an effusive welcome. 

Perhaps I was not altogether surprised at the result of my 
interview with the chief. IL was certainly nervous and | 
foundered at questions. Indeed, the mind that had once been 
nimble did not acquit itself at all well. And the chief had a 
conveniently short memory for promises. Anyway, to come to 
the brutal truth—they wouldn't take me back. 


Four 


Self-Help versus Self-Pity. 

Of course I was consumed with self-pity at first. I was filled 
with righteous wrath at the thought of the return T was getting 
for the endurance of the miseries of the past four years. 


Then, later, I pulled myself up with a jerk, so to speak, and 
looked at the problem of existence dispassionately. 

I stripped the question of all sentiment and developed a 
material mood. “This is a business proposition,” I said to 
myself. “It isn’t anybody's charity or gratitude I want. The 
question is: what am I worth?’’ What I had to realise, and 
what thousands of other ex-service men must realise, is that 
military service is the finest way of producing mental stagnation 
that has ever been invented. 

T was four years behind the march of commeree—I was slow- 
thinking —l was feeble in making a decision—I was nervous— 
and, well, that was encugh !—-just there I stopped appalled at 
this mental self-arraignment. 


The Years of the Locust. 

Four wasted years! It is a long time to have to make up— 
but I did it in just under three months ! 

First of all T decided that as my previous employer apparently 
dida’t want me, [ would not go back to a clerk’s stool at all. 

I had always had a hankering after the life of a commercial 
traveller. It seemed to me that there was a lot more interest 
in the job of travelling the country tracking orders than that of 
chasing figures through ledgers. 

The greatest difficulty was to get a start. With all my mental 
handicaps—legacies of the military machine—how could L hope 
to sell my services to a business, let alone sell goods when | had 
obtained a job ? 

Why I turned to Pelmanism to help me solve the problem 
it is difficult to say. Like, I assume, thousands of others, | had 
never realised the intense personal application of this great 
movement. I had never considered it in relation to my own 
difficulties. 1 suppose | must have laid hold of the Enrolment 
form of Pelmanism just as the drowning man clutches the 
proverbial straw. 


The “ Little Grey Books.” 

I never, albeit’ unconsciously, did a wiser thing in my life. 
The first of the “* Little Grey Books ’’ broke down all my wonted 
indifference to mental matters. I began to realise that the 
mind mattered—that my mind mattered—that the man with 
the interesting and well-paid job wasn’t holding it because he 
was born with a better brain than mine, but because his brain 
had been better developed than mine. And the first lesson of 
Pelmanism gave me the key to the whol» business. 

As I progressed in the course I became more and more regretful 
for not having taken it before. 

My mind was undergoing a subtle change; so subtle indeed 
that it was only in flashes and inspired moments that I realised 
the immensity of the mental alteration that the lessons and 
exercises of Pelmanism were effecting. 

Instead of rushing pell-mell in a chaotic mob through my 
mind, my thoughts began, if [ may be permitted the term, to 
“queue up.”’ They became orderly ;_ they were more responsive 
to my desires. 

Naturally, with this new command of my thought-faculties 
tame a greater degree of self-contidence than L had ever before 








LANCE-CPL. 


possessed, Also my perception became more acute. I began 
to look around me and register impressions, and that way I 
made up a lot of leeway. I came to a better knowledge of the 
differences that had come about in the civilian world while I 
had been in the Service—an all-important consideration. 


“IT Got the Job.” 


One day, a few months after taking t'1e course of Pelmanism, 
I happened to hear that a certain firm wanted a salesman to cover 
a very attractive part of the country. 


I went hot-foot to their office, secured an interview, and 
asked for a chance to prove that I could be a profitable 
representative. 


I was confident, cool, self-possessed, was quick and definite 
in answering queries as to my ability and myself. [ convinced 
the director who saw me, and despite the fact that I knew very 
little about the trade, I got the job. , 


I wouldn’t even have dared to ask for the interview in the 
days before | Pelmanised. 


Now I am doing very good business. I am earning a sub- 
stantial income. And [ am engaged in work of which every 
move is of interest. I like my work, or rather, I like the interest- 
ing pastime by which I get my living—for work to the Pelmanised 
mind is not the mere humdrum struggle for a livelihood that 
lots of men make it. 


About Yourself. 


Pelmanism made all this possible because Pelmanism drove 
inertia and slackness from my mind, demonstrated to me how 
to think quickly, cenfidently, and logically, showed me how to 
use my senses, taught me how to think, how to live. That is 
the mission of Pelmanism. 

Aword to the many thousands of men who find that post-war 
life is not the bed of roses they, like I, had dreamed of in trench 
and tent and billet: Don’t expect to get a good job out of 
gratitude for what you have done. Too many people have short 
memories for that to be possible in every case. Anyway, who 
wants charity ? 

Make yourself mentally efficient—let Pelmanism repair the 
ravages that the military machine has made upon your min], 
and then go out and get what you will know you are worth. 


Pelmanism will never fail yeou—of that you can be certain. 
* * * * * * % 
* Mind and 


SNYNOPses 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given i 
Memory,” which also contains a complete deseriptiv 
of the twelve lessons, A copy of this interesting booklet, together 
with a full reprint of * Truti’s” famous Report on the work 
of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can 
secure the complete Course on special terms, my be obtained 
and post Sree by any reader of the © Spectat hd 
Institute, 96 Pelman Hous2, Bloom Hury 


gratis who 
applies to the Pelman 


Street, London, W.C.1. 


Overseas Addresses : 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ;: Temple 


Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban, 


SEND THIS COUPON OR A POSTCARD (OR CALL)—-TO-DAY. 
To the PELMAN INSTITUTE, 


96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Sm,—Please send me, gratis and post free, a copy of the boo! 
‘Mind and Memory,” a copy of Truth’s latest Report, aml 
particulars of the Offer entitling me to take the Pelman Cours: 


cn special terms. 


NAME eres rer eee re rr TT 


re ee 


BIMESS 059.8 skenseesevcesss tees 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


All Correspondence is confideatial. 
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THE 
AND AFTER. Avausy 
Witniaw WRaAy SKITEPCR Frederic Harr 
rae OLD, UNeHAN ED GERMAN ny Brigadier.€ eal r CM, 
Tur Turk CARDIN NEWMAN Np TI Cor 
hy tl ve ! ry in Will m J Dn 
Tur Fortuxrs o¢ layer By Dr. A. J Rute 
Tuk Urapycy or TRenaxp By the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven kp 
‘CONTROLLED TRANSPORT 7 eee 
By the Richt Hon. Lord Mont y of Boaulie, C23 
SPERCHES By Sir Frank Ne ery 
SELLING THE Nation's HFiRLOOMS, By rederiek 8, 'Doy 
SHAKESPERARE'S First CrrpicaL Eprror, By Captain Ki nneth N. Colyitp 
SEX AND THR Sov Rv A Wt 
Our Visits To TH! WORD. R 
Turer TI MES 4 Pi ONER OF THE GERMAN Ms Re .- Paul Le Wan 
THE GERMAN PROFESSORS h ve A Sonnenschein 
COAL AND eaien Ry Professor Wi it um - P, D.Se PRS 
(Imperial College of Scie eand Te chnelogs he 
A FORGOTTEN LEAGUE OF NATIONS Ky Sir Geoffrey But 
L J MAXSE AFTERMATH OF WAR 
EDITED BY e ° (1) Tur TRAcCnING OF TTISTORY, AND ITS CONSOLATIO™S 
By J. 4. R. Marriott, yep 
(2) Tarp Tives AnFap i 1. Ellis Barker 
London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALTANTYNE & CO., Lrp., 1, New Street ¢ 
— ae The 
1919 CONTENTS AUGUST, 19 
ugust THE TREATS AND THE FUTUR r Witttaw Har T Paweoy 
rH PRAC! “TREATY AND GERMANS By Pourricus 
LABOUR AND THE rATE. By J. B. Fra 
HOW WE Ni AR LY LOaTt TF Wk EMP rhe By ARCHIBALD Hrrp, 
ON CUTTING HAKESPEATL Ky BERNARD 1AM 
~ te “ TAMLET \r rin UNIVERSITIES 4 BRLATED REPLY 
By W. J. Lawars 
THE CASE FOR Hie ROWLATT ACT ED INDOIA i i D. ler 
CURRI TT CALAMO.--VIEI By IDNEY Low 
CHINA, JAPAN AND THE PRA ih Rorer?e M RAY 
EDUCATION IN THE ARMY hi AN Ovricer LNetrRucto 
E. . rf { h M h AMER \> Lon Plan By JaAwes DAVENPORT \V LPLEY 
THE FUTUR , OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. By Horord Kyigm, 
piso es oO t e ont A SKETCH vito CORK By Sik Georce FoRRESsT, BART . 
THE CHARM OF TE RGENEY By J 4 I Lioy 
° ° DR. JOUNSON AND We wi Ry HW. C. Rrros 
Short Sketch of English History CORRESPONDENCE: CONSTANTINE AND HENRY VID 
Ly FREDERIC HARRISON, DC] 


By IAN D. COL VIN | 





LONDON: CMAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd, 


Wingless Flies By HAROLD RUSSELL The Contemporary Review. 


Dickens and the Law 
By H. C, BIRON 


THE SECOND TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES By L. J. MAXSE 


I. Introductory, with a Digression 

Il. Textual Alterations 

Ill. The Signatories 

IV. The Revival of an Old Legend 

V. The League of Nations 

VI. Guarantees and Penalties 

VII. An Acid Test of the Treaty 
VIII, Reparation 

IX. An Official Interpretation 


Conten's for AUGUST, 1919. 3s, net. 
| GERMANY AFTER THE PRACE I Edwvyn Bev 
IS AN ESTIMATE OF OUR OWN AGE POSSIBLE? 
! i rt VW 
rHE REPORT OF THE COAL INDUSTRY COMMISSIO 
| H. 7 
HAS PRESIDENT WILSON PATLED Ww. W } 
| LETTLAND A GERMAN SALLYPORT Ry Dr. «J W 
WHY CHINA HAS NOT SIGNED THE PRACE TREATY Ry $4.0 
PHE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUSSIA } } } 
| EXTRACTS FROM A BIRD DIARY J a. gs. 3 
FRENCH INDUSTRY AND MOTIVE POWRP | “fet 1 
rHE CHRIST OF THE LOGHA By Professor A, T. Robert 
RICHARD CRASHAW, 161% 1618 I ‘ 
i CERE BY SUGGESTION, r. Poo 1 e 





A Vindication By L. COPE CORNFORD | 


Army Reform from the Ranks 
By M. 0. SALE 


Price 3s. net 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 


LONDON, S.W. 1. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


A VINDICATION OF ENGLISIL BRASTIANISM 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHE ge 
Reprinted from the Speetetor, with an Introduction by TH ISHOP 
OF CARLISLE on THe ERASTIANISM OF THE Curren ¢ EN xD 
oe SIXPENCE NET, by Post 7/d. 
Published by W. Spratcat & Soxs, LTp 8 & 90 Fetter Lang 


London, PC, 4 





ra 


WMew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Lillan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, 
London, WI.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


1919 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED 

The Statesman’ s Year Book, 

1 Historical Annual of the States of the World 
Edited by Sir J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LEPSTELN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S 


Statistical : 
for the y¢ it “ 
LL.D., F.R.G.S and M 
Crown 8vo. 15s. net 


1OorO 


New Uniform and Cheap Hdition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole, 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth 35. net each. 
The Prelude to Adventure. 
Fortitude, 


Others to follow, 


The Harbor. | | 


By ERNEST POOLE. Crown 8vo. 43s. net. 





Towards Re-Union. | 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by Church 
an England aud I’ree Church Writers. Jointly edited by 
STUART H 


Rey. A J. CARLYLE, Rev CLARK, Rev. | 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rey. J. H. SHAKESPEARE. 
Crown 8vo s, 6d. net 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
Competition: a Study in Human 
Motive. 

Written for The « 


HEATH, MALCOLM SPENCER, 
and H. G. WOOD. Crown &yo 


AND CHEAPER 


um by JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G.¢ 
WILLIAM TEMP 
Limp cloth, 2s. net 


Lectures on Sex and Heredity. 
Delivered in Glasgow 1917-15 By Prof. F. O. BOWER, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Prof. J. CRAHAM KERR, M.A., F.R.S., and 
W. E. AGAR, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated ho own &vo. 58. net 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Landscape Design. 


By Professor H \ HUBBARD, and THEODORA 
KIMBALL, of the School of Landscape Architecture, 
_Harvard University illustrated. 4% i) 25s. net 


The Boy 





Theodore Roosevelt. 
and the Man. 


By JAMES MORGAN 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net 


New Edition with New Chapters. 





The Farmer and the New Day. | 
By KENYON 1, BUTTERFIELD, President 
chusetts Agricultural Colleg Crown 8yvo. 8s. Gd. net 


The Little Town. Especially in 
its Rural Relationships. | 


Mass i- 


By HARLAN VPAUI, DOUGLASS, Secretary American | 
Missionary Association Author of “The New Home 
Missions,’ ete Crown 8vo. 63, 6d, net. 
| 
The Land They Loved. 
By G. D. CUMMINS. A Story of Irish Life. Crown | 
Svo Os. net 
| 
The Datly Maii Has the qualities that made the Irish 


plays delightful. G. D. Cumunins writes with a crisp straight 
lorwardness that is like the clear light on the Irish coast when | 
one sees it from the ocean, and the Lrish talk is a perpetual joy, 
Ilere we see the real life of the people and are shown theit 
ieelings.”’ 

The New Witness ‘A tale brimful of fun, yet not without 
passages full of pathos and touches of dramatic frony that are 
even more affecting 

The Daily Graphi fhe story is so suffused with a spirit | 
of reconciliation, that it deserves to be widely read,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., ht ite LONDON, W.C,.2 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRIVES for 
Lxcellence of Quality and Dosiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ta., 236-241 Tottenham CourtRa.,W.1 





SELECTIONS from CONSTABLE’S LIST 


ae THE mane 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By rar AUTHOR OF “ THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS,"' 


NESTA H. WEBSTER 

(Mrs. ARTHUR WEBSTER), 

ook is to show the bearing of the French Revolution on the 
In these pages we watch the rd/e of the people them 
selves through all the great revolutionary outbreaks ending with the climax 
of the Terror At the same time we follow the threads of intrigue t! iat, running 
through the great Revolution in France, lead up to the world-crisis of to-day 


THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
OF W. G. GRACE 


By LORD HAWKE (President M.C.O.), 
(Treasurer M.C.C), and Sir HOME 
Ilustrated. 21s. net. Also 
150 copies, 42s. net. 

The Morning Post: “It would not be fair play to pick toomany of the plums 


The atm of this 1 
question of democracy 


LORD HARRIS 
GORDON, — Bart 


an Edition de Luxe, limited to 


itof this enthralling recor: The huge bearded veteran, who always kept 
himself fit in the days when he had given up big cricket, and never real 
looked old is visibly presented therein. 
The Evening Standard It 1s impossible to speak too highly of the splendid 
volume which Lord Hawke, Lord Harris, ind Sir Home Gordon have produce 
The Memorial Biography of W. G. Grace.’ All that can b iid is that 
it is fully worthy of the man whom W. L. Murdoch called * the yt il cricket 


of all time.’ ”’ 


‘THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 


By the Author of ‘‘ Middle Years,’ &e., 
KATHARINE TYNAN, LDs, net 
Th m Literary Supplement The book is full of excellent 
’ wide “a with the finest fidelity to the Trish idiom and temper 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, ineluding 
THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND AND THE SURRENDER. 
7a. Od. net. 


‘THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE 
GREAT WAR By se Hurd 


The Dai! It _elueid ates 1p ints of 


a New Chapter on 


witl whieh 


dissin tes fous teed inderstandin it justifies the marvnifi 
it deals 
—-NEW Gs. FIC rloN-— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGE ROADS.” 
MAUD DIVER’S new nove 
THE STRONG HOURS 
iets rit af all ‘the vigour peor rd ba y Avene ristle of t} in “* ni. boven 


| Be amond, va 


‘LADY GHARNWOOD’S new wove 
THE DEAN 


I'he Dailu Chronicle ‘One is refreshed by reading a stor 
so skilfully told and go healthy in the social prec epts which it 


‘THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE Vincente Blasco ibanez 


The Bystande Ps 


ae Sonn 


‘It is an extraordinarily fine piece of splendid! 


| deseribed.’ 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 


Dorothy Canfield 


The Observe full of wisdom and hum md loving kindness.” 





Author of ‘‘ A Hill-Top on the Marne,’ On the Edg 


of the War-Zonoe,” &e, 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD 
Mildred Aldrich Bs. not 


The Times Literaru Supplement : of real signilicar und interes 
Mrs Aldric h deserves honour from all for her humane and 
during the war 


YASHKA My Life as Peasant, Exile, and Soldier 
By MARIE BOTCHKAREVA, Commander of the Women’s 
Battalion of Death, as set down by dictation by ISAAC DON 
LIVINE, Author of ‘The Russian Revolution, 8s. Gd. net. 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net 


THE FLOWER AND THE BEE 


Plant Life and Pollination 


By the 





By -Adagr> H. LOVELL Botanical Editor of The A.B. 
of Bee Culture.” Illustrated from VPhotogr iphs by the 
Author. bd, net 


LORD FRENCH 


1914 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2. 


2i1s. net. 2l1s. net. 
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As Publisher to The Medici Society, Limited, Mr. Lee Warner takes pleasure in announcing the early 


renewal of publication of 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The following volumes are im Small Crown 4to (9} by 6} inches), and are printed on hand-made Paper with 
the Riccardi Press watermark. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE 


In Oae Volumes, 1,009 numbered copies on hand-made paper: Michalet boards, canvas back, approximat 
price {2 (postage 6d.): in whole natural grain parchment, approximate price {3: also, for sale, fey 
copies printed on vellum, bound laced Kelmscott vellum, approximate price {20 5s. 

Special (priced) prospectus will shortly be available on demand. In preparation fow October, 
* * The atove approximate prices will be definitely fixed so soon as the actual cost of the vellum 
and parchment is known. Publication is by arrangement with Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


THE INDIAN STORIES OF F. W. BAIN 


Edition limited to 500 sets. Michalet grey boards, grey canvas back and gold lettering, {10 Ios. net for Volumes 
1-13; whole natural grain parchment, approximate price {22 11s. 6d. net. (Postage 2s. 6d. per sel.) 
The price of Volumes 12 & 13—the first unavoidably held back during the War for want of paper, the latter 
to be first published this Autumn—are, to those who already have Volumes 1-11, Michalet boards, {2 2s. 
(2 Volumes) ; whole parchment, approximate prices #5 15s. 6d. (2 Volumes) ; postage the two, One Shilling, 
*,* Subscriplions received only for Sets, i.e., for the 13 Volumes below, and for such additional Volumes as the Author 
may hereafler write. Issued by arrangement with Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
A DIGIT OF THE MOON—THE DESCENT OF THE SUN—A HEIFER OF ‘THE DAWN- IN THE GREAT GOD'S HAIR— 
A DRAUGHT OF THE BILLUE—AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK—AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW— A MINE OF FAULTS 
THE ASHES OF A GOD—BUBBLES OF THE FOAM—A SYRUP OF THE BEES—-1/se the New Volumes for issue, 1919+ 
THE LIVERY OF EVE—THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. 
* * The above approximate prices will be definitely fixel so soo1 as the actual cost of the parchment is known, 
Special Prospectuses of The Riccardi Books, or of the above, will shortly be available post free. 





As (temporary) Sole Director of The Medici Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., Mr. I,ee Warner invites attention 
to the following important reproductions to be issued through The Medici Society, Itd.: 


“SEA POWER” 


light reproductions, all in colour, specially authorized by the Committee of The Imperial War Museum. 


“DER TAG” 


Being the official painting by Major Charles Pears, R.M., of the (sometime) surrendered German Fleet at Anchor 
of Inchkeith on the afternoon of November 22nd, 1918. Printed surface 16 x 27} ins., paper 25 x 35 ins. 
Prints, cach {2 2s.: 200 Proojs signed by the Artist, £5 5s.: also 200 Remarque Proofs, {10 10s.: Postage 
in either state, 2s. At Press, 
THE REMARQUE PROOFS WILL BE SIGNED BOTH BY THE ARTIST 
AND BY ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DAVID BEATTY, O.M., G.C.B. 


“A CONVOY, NORTH SEA, FROM NS. 7, 1917.” 


By SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. Printed surface 19 x 21 ins., paper 28 x 30 ims. Reproduced by the 
Medici process of colour collotype ; 100 proofs signed by the Artist, £5 5s. net. Prints {2 2s. net. Packing 
and postage Is. gd. . Mt Press. 


A SERIES OF SIX SEA POWER PICTURES 


Each of about 180 square inches (nominal, 15 x 12 ins.), in Medici quality four-colour process, suitably 
mounted. Size of mounted print, 24 x 18} ins. Each 12s. 6d. (13s. 9d. post free), or £3 3s. the set (post free) 
inastrong wrapper. Of each picture, 100 copies, signed by the Artist, price {1 11s. 6d. cach. Postage each 1s. 94: 


SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A,: MAJOR C. PEARS, R.M.: 
(1) Anti-Aircraft ‘Tyneside, 1917. (3) Dazzled—H.M.S. ‘‘ Ramillies”’ in a Gale. 
(2) Scapa Flow. (4) Camouflage—H.M.S * Fearless,’’ Mother Ship 
LIEUT. R. SMITH, R.N.V.R.: to Submarines. 
(6) The Battle of Jutland—H.M.S “ Conqueror ” (5) Steam Pinnaces at Forth Bridge and Hawes 
in foreground. Pier, 


They will be published about August 15th. 
Full particulars will be found in the special ‘SEA POWER ” Prospectus, illustrated, free on request. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Completely revised Catalogues of THE MEDICI PRINTS (250 illustrations, One 


Shilling, post free): also of the BOOKS published for The Medici Society by Mr. Lee Warner (post free) are 
at press. As the Revised Prices are numerous, intending Purchasers should send for these. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


BY APPOINTMENT ART-PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAI, GALLERY. 


IONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 63 Bold Street: TIVERPOOL. 
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